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Mest... the staff of the 


H. WALTER SHAW 


The addition of “Walt” Shaw to the Editorial Advisory Board 
brings to this journal an individual who has attained a position of 
eminence in the field of publishing and its allied interests. 
Educators and training directors over the nation have come to know 
and respect his accomplishments in the fields of publishing, 
technical education, and industrial training. 


Mr. Shaw’s principal position of responsibility is General 
Manager of the Technical Education Department of the McGraw- 
Hill Book Company where he has managed, guided, and repre- 
sented the company in many ventures in this field. In addition, 
he is Chairman of the Publications Committee of the American 
Society of Training Directors and serves as Editor of the Journal 
of the ASTD. He was one of the group which pioneered in the 
founding of the ASTD a decade ago and has served on the Board 
of Directors and on key committees in the history of this national organization of training directors 
and educators. 


Born in the Northwest Territories of Canada, “Walt” had his early schooling in Victoria, 
British Columbia, his initial college studies at the University of Washington in chemical engineering, 
and received his degree at New York University. Subsequently, he undertook graduate work in 
journalism and education at Columbia University and at the New School in the city of New York. 
Prior to his work with the McGraw-Hill Book Company, he had varied experience — in the Merchant | 
. Marine, as a journalist, YMCA official, high school instructor, and some experience in the lumber 
and the cannery industries. ( 
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His association with McGraw-Hill now covers a period of more than fifteen years. In 1941 he 
represented the company on the west coast, and later was in charge of methods and training in the 
series of JIT, JRT, and JMT supervisory training programs in the New York area. Since 1949 his 
chief responsibilities have been related to the publishing of books for technical institutes and for 
general and specialized training programs in business and industry. He has also been active in 
programs concerned with the search for competent technical and sub-professional personnel to assist 
in the difficult period of manpower shortages of engineers and scientists. He has served as a panel 
member in various conferences on training and the administration of training programs. With all his 
responsibilities he still continues actively his “labor of love” with the American Society of Training 
Directors — on the Board of Directors of the metropolitan New York chapter, as the ASTD represen- 
tative on the Council for International Progress in Management, on the Publications Committee, and 
as Editor of the Journal. 


Mr. Shaw is active in membership, too, in the Industrial Training Council of New York State, 
the Montclair Society of Engineers, Pi Kappa Phi, and the American Society for Engineering Educa- 
tion. In the latter organization he serves as Chairman of the Program Committee of the Technical 
Institute Division of the ASEE. Mr. and Mrs. Shaw and their two youngsters reside in Upper Mont- 
clair, New Jersey, where they share as good citizens in the life of the community. “Walt” is active 
in the local PTA and has served for the past several years as a member of the School Budget Study 
Committee. Stamp collecting and membership in the West Essex Philatelic Society of New Jersey 
bring to busy “Walt” his share of relaxation and pleasure through this hobby. 


We are privileged to have him on the Editorial Advisory Board and know that our many readers 
over the nation are pleased to know of his association with this journal. 
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Article of the Month 


Liberal Education 


When Davin A. SHEPARD graduated from Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology in 1927 and entered the 


employ of Standard Oil of New Jersey, the oil industry was filled with engineers and those who had earned 
their seniority in the field without benefit of college. But over the years a change has taken place; men with a 
hiberal arts education have proved their value in oil as in other American industries, and today speaking as 


province of the self-made man, and that tradi- 

tionally rugged, untutored individual sought 
little help from college boys in running his affairs. 
Technical requirements in the field were often 
limited to skill in using a divining rod; advancement 
in the refinery depended largely on whether you had 
the strong back needed to fire an oil still. 

Within my own recent business experience I have 
worked with men who were the pioneers in showing 
that engineers and others with scientific education 
had great contributions to make to the oil industry. 
They helped standardize equipment, invented new 
producing and refining techniques, and, by applying 
scientific principles to the discovery and recovery 
of oil in the ground, grew to be so valuable that they 
made the industry one in which the slide rule be- 
came a vital tool. 

Now we are on the threshold of a new phase. For 
as industry grows and its responsibilities with it — 
and this is particularly true of the oil business on 
the international scene — we recognize that other 
kinds of skills are also important to the job the cor- 
poration has to do. We are vitally interested in 
getting properly educated young men and women 
as present employees and future leaders. 

Our interest, I imagine, is reflected by hundreds 
of thousands of students in American colleges and 
universities. Many of those students who hope 
eventually to find positions in industry are deciding 
upon a field of concentration and choosing courses; 
others, who are now in their final year, will soon be 
engaged in the actual search for jobs. Naturally 
they want to find out what value big business puts 
on the kind of education they are receiving. And 
none, I should imagine, are more anxious to know 
this than those who are candidates for a degree in 
the liberal arts. 

There has been a great deal of talk lately in 
universities and secondary schools about the vast 
engineering opportunities in industry, about em- 


I THE early days the oil business was the 


a Director of Jersey Standard, Mr. Shepard makes this forthright analysis of his company’s quest for executives. 


MANAGEMENT IN SEARCH OF MEN 
by DAVID A. SHEPARD 


bryonic engineers just out of school who, clutching 
their brand-new degrees, are collecting $7000 or 
more a year for their services. Big city Sunday 
papers are filled with advertisements for a variety 
of technical talents. 

Does this mean that young men with a liberal 
arts education find very little opportunity in modern 
industry? The answer is, I think, emphatically no. 
As a matter of fact, the basic question seems to me 
to be: How many parts Specialization to how many 
parts Generalization? An anecdote best points up 
industry’s problem and its solution: — 

The president of a large steel company, at the 
end of a personal search for a bright young man for 
his office, had two equally impressive candidates — 
one a metallurgist, the other a liberal arts graduate 
who had majored in English literature. He had 
them both to lunch — together. The next day he 
saw each of them in separate interviews. 

The metallurgist came in with an air of resigna- 
tion. “I know I don’t have a chance for the 
opening,” he said. “After meeting the other candi- 
date, it’s plain to me that his broader background 
and his ability to size up all sorts of situations far 
outweigh the technical knowledge I have to offer.” 

The English major also came in to bow out of the 
picture. ‘A few minutes’ conversation at lunch- 
eon,” he said, “convinced me that I couldn’t hope 
to compete with a man who has such practical 
knowledge of the steel industry. I realize now what 
good equipment a study of the sciences is for 
business.” 

The steel executive solved the problem by hiring 
both men. Both kinds of abilities were essential to 
his business. And I believe that is precisely the 
decision industry in general has come to. We surely 

have to have the technical men; but large enter- 
prises are social organisms, aggregations of people, 
societies which must have their ethics, their values, 
and a sense of perspective as well as technology. 
They very much need a leadership with depth and 
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breadth in understanding, for the ends of science 
and technology are human ends — and so are many 
of their means. 

Industry’s sense of need for the broadly educated 
mind is reflected, I think, in an experiment being 
conducted by one company — which, I am told, has 
hired a liberal arts student with the express inten- 
tion of turning him into an electrical engineer. The 
company hopes that he will absorb enough informa-~ 
tion by osmosis from the other engineers and by 
extra reading to become a competent enginecr 
himself. If the experiment succeeds, the firm will 
have found not only a new way of acquiring 
technologists but a way of acquiring technologists 
with uncommonly broad backgrounds. 

I concede that this idea is a little extreme; but 
it is certainly evidence of the value which business 
is putting on a good general education. Many 
studies, articles, and industrial leaders have been 
emphasizing that it is the well-rounded type of man 
who is scarce — that it is not enough merely to have 
men who can do ingenious things with machines or 
bring forth miracles from test tubes. Irving S. Olds, 
retired board chairman of the United States Steel 
Corporation, puts it this way: “The most difficult 
problems American enterprise faces today are neci- 
ther scientific nor technical, but lie chiefly in the 
realm of what is embraced in a liberal arts edu- 
cation.” 

Our corporate industrial units require such wis- 
dom quite as much as they do their technology and 
science. Without it they run the risk of putting the 
job before the man, the product ahead of the con- 
sumer. This kind of distortion could lead to one of 
the worst of industrial inefficiencies — the failure 
properly to relate the work of a business organiza- 
tion to the framework of the society it exists to 
serve. 

In Standard Oil Company ‘New Jersey) we esti- 
mate, conservatively, that our full-time directors 
give more than half of their working hours to prob- 
lems of a human relations rather than a technical or 
economic nature. In a situation involving foreign 
investments, for example, a great deal of care must 
be taken to integrate company operations with the 
social and cultural patterns of the host country. 
Often the difficulty is one of having to move in- 
dustry into a predominantly agricultural region 
where roads must be built, houses and schools 
provided, and community relations developed. Al- 
ways, too, a delicate balance must be struck be- 
tween the unavoidable initiative — even paternalism 
—of the company and a people’s desire for self- 
sufficiency. Such problems obviously call for the 
broadest kind of thinking. 

A typical problem that confronted us recently 
was whether to discontinue operations of a certain 
refinery. From a strictly economic point of view 
it seemed desirable to close the plant. But there 
were many social problems to be considered, in- 
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cluding the possible repercussions of such an action 
within the surrounding community. It was final] 
decided that these human factors outweighed a 
the others; consequently, the refinery was kept 
open. 
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& Is plain, however, that the real measure of the 
importance attached to the man with a liberal 
arts education is not so much in what people in 
industry say or think about it as in what they 
do about it. So, we may ask, how is the liberal 
arts graduate faring in big business? Do the non- 
technically trained people have a chance to rise to 
top positions? Also has their college training been 
a major factor in any success they may have had? 

I offer some evidence on this point from the 
experience of Standard Oil Company (New Jersey). 
We were a little surprised by what we found not 
long ago when we made a spot check on this ques- 
tion. 

Most of us, in guessing how many non-technical 
college graduates there were among our employees, 
chose a figure of 10 to 15 per cent. Considering the 
fact that the oil business is of a highly technical 
nature, this seemed a very reasonable supposition. 
Ilowever, a survey we made in the parent company 
and its affiliates in the Western Hemisphere showed 
that as of the end of 1953 we had 3436 employees 
with non-technical degrees out of a total of 10,383 
college graduates, or 33 per cent. 

We found, moreover, that during 1953 our com- 
pany and its affiliates hired 990 college graduates. 
Of the 990 newcomers, exactly one third held non- 
technical degrees. 

It didn’t surprise us that the field of business 
administration accounted for almost a third of the 
liberal arts graduates. It might seem somewhat 
more remarkable that the field of education ac- 
counted for 15 per cent, and economics and foreign 
trade 12 per cent, while 5 per cent had majored in 
English literature. 

This survey was by no means perfect, nor ex- 
haustive. For instance, it did not show how many 
of each sex were employed, and I suspect that a 
number of these new graduates were young women 
with B.A. degrees who were hired to fill stenographic 
positions. Furthermore, the 15 per cent coming 
from schools of education undoubtedly were mainly 
teachers engaged by Latin American affiliates to 

teach in company-operated schools. But the fact 
remains that we have been drawing far more non- 
technical people into the organization over the years 
than many of our executives had surmised. 

Because of the survey’s limited nature, many of 
the important questions concerning the relative 
weights of college influences and career influences 
in the production of managers have been left unan- 
swered. Our company has recently joined with other 
corporations from several industries in a fact- 
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gathering undertaking, hoping | to discover some 
yardstick by which we can identify at an early stage 
in an employee's career what qualities, background, 
education, and environmental influences are likely 
to help him grow into a successful, top-level 
executive. 

This research project is called E.I.M.P. The 
abbreviation is much simpler than the jawbreaker 
for which it stands: Early Identification of Manage- 
ment Potential. Twenty-five companies and two 
universities are participating. 

In its present state, the survey is a measurement 
of two groups in management which are determined 
by differences in salary, position, rate of promotion, 
and similar factors. One group, judged by such 
standards, is considered more successful than the 
other. The study begins with each company setting 
up these yardstick groups from among its own 
executives. The research will involve the executives 
in interviews, questionnaires, and a battery of 
psychological tests. Then one group will be com- 
pared with the other in statistical terms to discover 
whether there are significant differences. When the 
participating companies have collected enough in- 
formation they will make a comparison of the 
data from all twenty-five companies. 

The study will take a long time. It will involve 
a total of several hundred executives. Each of 
them will have been interviewed and will have taken 
at least eight different tests by questionnaire or 
otherwise. We already know that the personal his- 
tory of the individual is one of the promising leads 
for early discovery of executive potential. The 
multi-company survey will include questions to 
bring out what the individual did and something 
about what he thought from adolescence on-through 
high school, college, and early work experience. The 
armed forces have had considerable success with this 
type of questioning, giving us hope that at lcast 
in this respect we may be on the right track. 

Our interest in identifying management potential 
at an early stage ties in with a basic program of 
executive development which has been operating 
within Jersey Standard for more than ten years now. 
The program is based on the premise that executive 
talent can be developed on some sort of systematic 
basis, in the interests of both the individual and the 
company. Jersey Standard’s plan takes into ac- 
count methods of selection, appraising, and training 
which start early in a man’s career and continue 
until his retirement. Under the program, 4 young 
man who has shown promise will be moved from 
job to job (and often from country to country) to 
develop continually his inherent ability, expose him 
to new backgrounds, and help him learn by actual 
participation. 

_ A young engineer, for example, after some years 
in the research labs and pilot plants might be sent 
to Europe or Latin America to assist in the opera- 
tions of an affiliate’s refinery. In a few more years, 
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after rising to a management position in some area 
of that company’s activities, he might come back 
to the United States for on-the-job training in 
employee relations, marketing, public relations, or 
some other phase of the business needed to round 
out his background. In time he might attend a 
three-month course at Harvard, the University of 
Pittsburgh, or one of the twenty-seven other U.S. 
colleges and universities to which companies now 
send men to give them a wider perspective on their 
business and cultural world. Where he would go 
from there would depend largely on how well 
he had profited from all this experience. But the 
chances are good that he would eventually arrive in 
the higher echelons of management, either in this 
country or with an affiliated company abroad. 
The same sort of developing career would be avail- 
able to a man entering sales, transportation, pro- 
ducing, or any other phase of our business. 

Many large corporations have similar programs. 
In fact, putting a young employee’s advancement 
on a planned basis has been one of the most signifi- 
cant business developments in the post-war period. 
Naturally the formal part of such programs can 
only go so far. Many intangibles must be taken 
into account: a man’s ability to get along with all 
sorts and races of men, his own concept of life, 
his personal integrity —all factors which are 
founded on early upbringing and education. It is 
in the hope of discovering clues to these qualities 
near the beginning of a man’s career that the 
E.I.M.P. survey is being carried out. 

No survey can supply all the answers. But this 
one will tell us something more about where a 
‘liberal arts education fits into the complex pattern 
of executive potential. 

If I were a professor of the humanities concerned 
with the role of my subject in this modern world, 
I should be greatly heartened by the change in 
attitude which seems to me apparent among busi- 
ness organizations today. More and more they are 
developing a keen interest in the fields of the social 
sciences, economics, psychology, and the other hu- 
manities. Such a movement will surely help to 
create career opportunities for many liberal arts 
specialists, including historians, psychologists, an- 
thropologists, personnel and public relations experts, 
and writers. This situation indicates to me that, 
in the course of its natural evolution, business is 
really offering more opportunities for liberal arts 
graduates than ever before. 


Because of the importance of this subject to 
business management and educators alike, the 
Atlantic will send up to five reprints of this 
article on request. Quantities in excess of five 
will be supplied at cost. Address the Publisher, 
Atlantic Monthly, 8 Arlington St., Boston 16, 
Mass. 
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BOOKS 


Books which have recently come “off the press” are 
treated in the form of abstract-reviews in this section 
of “P MA” in all issues throughout the course of the 
year. 


Older books, which have achieved distinction as 
“landmarks” in personnel management, are abstracted 
now and then in certain issues of "P MA”. These 
are covered occasionally in order to bring the books to 
the attention of newcomers and others in personnel 
work who may not have read them before. 


as NO 


NOTES 


THE FOREMAN ON THE ASSEMBLY LINE. C.R. WALKER AND OTHERS. 
Harvard University Press, 1956. 197 pages. $4.00. 


The authors (affiliated with the Institute of Human Relations, Yale University) made 
an intensive study of life on the production line — of fifty-five (55) foremen in an 
automobile final assembly plant. They studied these relationships of the foreman: 

to mass production enterprise; to his workers; for achieving quality performance as 
well as production; what he expects from and how he feels about management (his own 
supervisors and fellow foremen). Among the findings: (1) the foreman feels that his 
primary responsibility in an assembly line environment is to see that every station is 
manned and, therefore, to beat the problem of absenteeism; (2) as for quality, he 
recognizes that “quality performance is a matter of attitudes of the worker and the 
group” — it cannot be pressured, and only by sound personal relationships can this 
be achieved; (3) there is divided opinion among foremen as to the “helpfulness” of 
management (staff and line) — and, from the foreman’s point of view, management is 
helpful when it keeps him informed of problems and policies, understands and appre- 
ciates his position and problems, and when it avoids merely condemning him when 
something goes wrong but is also willing to trust him, back him up in instances, and 
delegate authority to him. 


Other valuable features of the book comprise a “Profile of a Foreman,” “The Problem 
in Perspective,” a “Supplement” which documents this human relations study, and a 
well selected bibliography. 

(B-56-19) 


PLANNING THE FUTURE STRATEGY OF YOUR BUSINESS. 
E. C. BURSK, EDITOR. 
McGraw-Hill, 1956. 302 pages. $4.25. 


At the 25th Annual National Business Conference of the Harvard University Graduate 
School of Business Administration, comprising some 1,800 businessmen and leaders 
in other fields, there were covered many important aspects of “Planning the Future 
Strategy of Your Business.” Mr. Bursk, Editor of the Harvard Business Review, and 
his associates have, by means of this book, skillfully brought to a larger national 
audience the addresses of this Conference. This is an important McGraw-Hill con- 
tribution to the literature of business administration. 


Ernest R. Breech (Ford Motor Co.) and Charles Percy and William Roberts (Bell- 
Howell) and others discuss “Basic Planning” strategy of large and medium-size 
business enterprises. The talks which comprise another stimulating section of the 
book, “Management Strategy at Work,” are largely the contributions of various 
members of the staff of the Harvard Business School. Of special significance. to 
personnel managers and industrial relations officials are the presentations on ef- 
fective working teams, labor relations in 1955, developing managers, and the growing 
need for good communications. In that phase of the book concerned with “New View- 
points Affecting Strategy” there are presentations on operations research, conditions 
affecting growth, automation and business data processing, conference effectiveness, 
and others. Two recent case studies of “critical periods in personal history” and 
analyses of these cases bring a very provocative added feature to the book. 


(B-56-20) 


THE ART OF PROBLEM SOLVING. EDWARD HODNETT. 
Harper, 1955. 202 pages. $3.50. 


The art of asking the right questions as a road to sound diagnosis, the art of orderli- 
ness in getting facts straight, the art of finding and weighing alternatives, the exer- 
cise of logic, the resourcefulness in finding imaginative solutions — these are the 
paths to the art of problem solving. Dr. Hodnett presents a volume which, with its 
readability and sustained interest, should find a large audience among those interested 
in developing supervisors and others in more effective problem solving. It is a 
springboard to self-education, since problem-solving is everybody’s problem. 


Dr. Hodnett’s counsel is presented on four major fronts in regard to problem-solving: 
(1) Diagnosis — with emphasis on identification, statement, analysis, questions, 
facts, and assumptions; (2) Attack — with concern for alternatives, factors, conse- 
quences, time, formula, and restructuring; (3) Scientific Method — moving toward 
ability in experimentation, logic, analogy, and cause and effect; and (4) Art — draw- 
ing upon experience, imagination, calculated risk, and the importance of the “summing 
up.” The many situations, examples, and anecdotes, as illustrations of problems and 
their solution, are drawn from many aspects of daily life. There is an element of 
lightness and ease in the treatment of the book, which makes it very readable even 
in the serious task of problem-solving. The theme of sensible problem-solving is 
presented in such a manner as to gnide people in dealing with human, technical, and 
other types of problems. 


(B-56-21) 
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NOTES 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF INDUSTRIAL CONFLICT. ROSS STAGNER. 
John Wiley & Sons, 1956. 550 pages. $8.00. 


With his background as a psychologist and a member of the Institute of Labor and 
Industrial Relations (University of Illinois) and other extensive experience, Dr. 
Stagner applies the theme of individual and collective behavior toward a better under- 
standing of what makes labor and management “tick” in industrial relations. This new 
approach to the problem of industrial strife is a significant contribution to the field of 
industrial relations and personnel management. 


Dr. Stagner brings into focus the psychological factors of perception, motivation, 
frustration and aggression, group behavior, leadership, institutional goals, and other 
elements to explain the complexities which beset labor-management relations. In 
moving toward this psychological frame of reference, the author states quite candidly: 
“Company executives may feel that I have been excessively critical of some aspects 
of managerial behavior . . . Similarly, union officials may react negatively to some of 
my comments about the motivation of certain union policies .. . (but) my concern has 
been for the facts of human behavior.” His book measures up to this expression quite 
effectively. The application of this theme to both management and union tactics at 
either pole of the problem, both cooperation and strife, is convincingly presented. 
“Industrial Peace” through better motivation, leadership and social therapy consti- 
tutes an important closing chapter in the book. A very extensive bibliography of 
references will be found useful to officials and students of industrial relations. 


(B-56-22) 


DIGEST OF ONE-HUNDRED SELECTED HEALTH AND INSURANCE PLANS 
UNDER COLLECTIVE BARGAINING, 1954 (Bulletin No. 1180). 
U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1955. 208 pages. $1.00. 


The establishment of health and insurance plans by employers and unions through 
collective bargaining, or the inclusion of existing plans within the scope of eulee- 
tive bargaining, is recognized as one of the outstanding developments in labor- 
management relations in the past decade. This report describes the principal features 
of 100 selected health and insurance plans in effect in 1954. The number of workers 
covered by these plans ranges from about one thousand to several hundred thousand. 
The selected plans were chosen for the study because they covered large numbers of 
workers in major industries, or because they illustrated different approaches to health 
and insurance coverage, or because of their interest as evidenced by inquiries re- 
ceived by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


The report is largely in chart form which shows complete details of the plans in terms - 
of types of coverage, financing and types of benefits. The plans are grouped under 
categories of single employer plans, single employer plans by industry, and multi- 
employer plans by industry. There are four appendices included. One of these sum- 
marizes state temporary disability laws which affect some of the plans. The other 
appendices give a narrative summary of three selected prepaid medical programs. 


(B-56-23) 


NONFACTORY UNIONISM AND LABOR RELATIONS. VAN DUSEN KENNEDY. 
Inst. of Ind, Rel., Univ. of California, 1955. 45 pages. $3.50 


This study describes and analyzes many of the characteristics of unionism and indus- 
trial relations in “nonfactory unionism.” The author points out that much of literature 
in personnel and industrial relations is oriented in large part by the unexpressed 
assumption that the factory is the typical base unit of unionism and labor relations. 
Yet, perhaps as much as 40 percent of total union memberships fall into the category 
of nonfactory unionism. The pamphlet discusses the facets of unionism and labor 
relations which differ significantly for this large segment of workers. 


Important for understanding of the analysis is a presentation of the environment of 
nonfactory unionism, which typically occurs in competitive, local market, small enter- 
prise, nonmanufacturing industries. “Nonfactory industries are the stronghold of the 
local union,” and the author shows how this environment fashions the organizational 
and administrative structures of such unions. A contrast between the types of union- 
ism is shown by the fact that the key union representative is here the business 

agent, rather than the shop steward. The monograph points up that fact that “non- 
factory unionism and labor relations are distinctive and significant phenomena in the 
present American labor scene.” 


(B-56-24) 
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WRITING FOR BUSINESS: SELECTED ARTICLES ON BUSINESS COMMUNICA- 
TION. REVISED EDITION. C. W. WILKINSON AND OTHERS. 
Richard D, Irwin, Inc., 1955. 413 pages. $4.75. 


For all the wave of interest in management communication, supervisor-employee rela- 
tions, and other types of communication, the fact is that sound management never 
loses sight of its correspondence writing as a constant in communication effective- 
ness in public and customer relations. Personnel well trained for competency in the 
skill of letter-writing constitute one of the very important assets of an organization. 
It is very timely, then, that Richard D. Irwin, Inc. brings to us this revised edition 
with a rich selection of new contributions which adds considerably to the earlier 
edition. 


More than eighty (80) of the best contributions on business writing have been compiled 
and these constitute the comprehensive volume. They are well balanced and distri- 
buted among the areas of letter writers, attitude of the writer, clarity of communica- 
tion, company control and supervision of correspondence, and writing of reports, 
memoranda, and statistical and technical presentations. The many contributions (on 
letters of inquiry, sales relations, claims and adjustments, credit and collection cor- 
respondence, etc.) are marked by a clear note of practicability and down-to-earth 
counsel. Many of the other contributions place emphasis on skills, examples, and 
“pointers.” For use in supervisory coaching of employees and for in-service training 
of employees in effective communication in letter-writing, as well as for one’s own 
self-development, this is an essential volume for an organization. (B-56-25) 


SELECTED CASES IN INDUSTRIAL MANAGEMENT. P.E. HOLDEN AND 
F. K. SHALLENBERGER. 
Prentice-Hall, 1953. 318 pages. $3.75. 


It is timely to bring once again to the attention of the large audience of personnel 
managers, industrial relations officials, training directors, and professors of business 
management a casebook which, since its publication in 1953, has gained a very favor- 
able reception by many. The seventy-seven (77) cases in this Prentice-Hall publica- 
tion cover a good cross-section of management areas. While there are some thirty 
(30) cases distinctively in the area of personnel management, the personnel element 
runs throughout many of the other cases, too. For programs of supervisory training 
and development of middle management personnel this casebook is a valuable source 
of material for such programs. 


The cases are well distributed over the areas of product development and simplifica- 
tion, plant location and layout, equipment-materials handling-maintenance, purchasing 
and warehousing control of materials, methods and process improvement, organization- 
delegation-coordination, control (quality control, production control, budgetary con- 
trol, and cost control), and personnel management. The cases in personnel manage- 
ment are balanced among the broad areas of labor relations, wages, non-wage 
incentives, and employee safety. Among these are also cases involving training 
program, grievances, work stabilization, human relations, pension plan, job evaluation, 
foreman compensation, and accident control. A cross-index which links the cases to 
corresponding management subjects in ten important management books, too, is a 
novel and very useful instructional feature of this casebook. (B-56-26) 


NEBRASKA SYMPOSIUM ON MOTIVATION. MARSHALL R. JONES, EDITOR. 
University of Nebraska Press, 1955. 274 pages. $33.00. 


The concept of motivation continues to be a central problem in psychology command- 
ing the most careful consideration of our best thinkers. This volume presents the 
papers read at the annual symposium on motivation sponsored by the University of 
Nebraska. There are certain general problems in the field which are recognized by 
most of the authors in this report and among these are the broad problems of how be- 
havior gets started, is energized, sustained, directed, stopped — and what kind of 
subjective reaction is present:in the individual while all this is going on. 


Typical of the contents is a paper by Professor Abraham Maslow who discusses the 
difference between what he calls “growth needs” and “deficiency needs.” Professor 
David McClelland’s paper is a stimulating excursion out of the laboratory and into 
fields of religion, economics and cultural anthropology. Of equal value and impor- 
tance are contributions on motivation theory by Dr. James Olds, and Professors Helen 
Peak, Paul Thomas Young, and Julian B. Rotter. Each of the authors has written 
comments on the papers of the other authors who participated, which adds to the 
interest of the volume and gives the reader more of the “flavor” of the symposium. 

€ net contributions are of considerable value for those in the field of personnel 
psychology. 


(B-56-27) 
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LEADERSHIP FOR LIFE INSURANCE: THE COLLEGE GRADUATE IN THE 
LIFE INSURANCE HOME OFFICE. OSCAR HARKAVY. 
University of North Carolina Press, 1955. 229 pages. $5.00. 


The manpower problem of our time is marked by a two-way view: the particular busi- 
ness or industry “looks over” the prospective and recent college graduates, and, the 
college graduates “look over” the particular business and industry and express their 
attitudes. In this survey, a publication in the series of Studies in Business Adminis- 
tration published by the University of North Carolina, this two-way view is undertaken 
in the life insurance business. The survey covered 65 insurance companies located 
in all parts of the United States, and a number of placement officers of colleges, 
college graduates, and employees in selected companies who are college graduates. 
The sequence of the study covers: the life insurance company looks at the college 
graduate; the college graduate looks at the life insurance company; an appraisal of the 
home office employment opportunities (salary, fringe benefits, nature of work, security, 
prestige, opportunities for advancement, etc.); recruiting; selection; training; and, 
post-training (placement, reassignment, paths of advancement, and management de- 
velopment). This comprehensive study is an effective testimonial to the soundness of 


business grants to universities for research in areas covering their fields of business 
interests. 


(continued in the next abstract) 


(B-56-28) 


(continued from above abstract) 


Among the major findings of the survey: (1) in recent years an increasingly large 
proportion of new employees (male) have been recruited from colleges — most of them 
hired as actuarial trainees; (2) in general, good harmonious relationships prevail be- 
tween the college and the non-college employees of the insurance companies; (3) 
while a majority of the companies feel that they are obtaining a sufficient number of 
college graduates to satisfy immediate needs of the company, they are not meeting 
long-run requirements for eventual replacement in the junior and senior officer ranks; 
(4) except for four or five companies which have been successful in attracting first- 
rate talent, it appears that most of the companies are not obtaining their “fair share” 
of top-notch college graduates; (5) starting salaries are relatively lower than those in 
comparable areas of business — this, and the feeling that the nature of work may be 
dull or routine in the home office — accounts for limited recruitment potential and re- 
jections of offers of employment; (6) security, prospects of advancement, good working 
conditions, prestige, and enjoyment of work establishes among college-graduate em- 
ployees a general picture of job satisfaction; (7) advanced recruiting and selection 
techniques are being used with greater frequency by insurance companies; (8) training 
— orientation training, “loop training,” and managerial training — are being regarded 
as essential. A series of recommendations follow upon these findings, with major 
emphasis on recruiting and training for a management reservoir in the companies. 


(B-56-29) 


COLLECTIVE BARGAINING IN THE NONFERROUS METALS INDUSTRY. 
VERNON H. JENSEN. 
Inst. of Ind. Rel., Univ. of California, 1955. 69 pages. 5.50. 


The fourth in the Institute of Industrial Relations monographs presents a study of 
labor relations in one of the strategically important sectors of the economy, the 
nonferrous metal industry. The author presents an analysis of collective bargaining 
“under conditions of unstable and uncertain unionism.” After a summary of the 
economic structure of the industry, there is described the history of a dramatic past 
which still colors labor and management relations in this area. 


With the enactment of legislation in the early years of the New Deal, unionism — 
which had lost much ground previously — once again became a key factor in the 
Structure of the industry. The postwar period brought complex changes to the rela- 
tionship between union and employers. In addition, instability of unionism has in 
recent years been a product of internal union dissension because of alleged ideo- 
logical controversy, an experience with few parallels in the life of American trade 
unions. The author gives a detailed and vivid picture of the course of this struggle, 
and of the issues and personalities involved. The pamphlet as a whole presents an 
industry in which “the reality is one of complex uncertainties.” 


(B-56-30) 
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SUCCESSFUL EXECUTIVE ACTION: A PRACTICAL COURSE IN GETTING 
EXECUTIVE RESULTS. EDWARD C. SCHLEH. 
Prentice-Hall, 1955. 252 pages. $10.00. 


The essence of executive action is decision-making, accomplishment, sound relation- 
ships, and accountability. In its direct approach to the “you” in meeting these essen- 
tials as the executive responsible for management and administration, this book moves 
precisely toward this goal. As a management consultant affiliated with Schleh Asso- 
ciates, and with extensive experience in advising executives in the fields of manu- 
facturing, transportation, banking, insurance, mining, government, and other fields, 


the author brings to bear a direct and practical attack on the best course of successful 
executive action. 


Part I (The Methods That Get Results and How to Use Them) is concerned with plan- 
ning and getting action, delegation, control, and committees. Part II (Getting Results 
From People) deals with the supervision of your key subordinates, making men ac- 
countable, getting the most out of your staff people, and workable techniques for 
getting results from people. Part III (Getting Results From Yourself as Leader) treats 
the important aspects of balance, purpose, motivation, self-discipline, and the 
constant search for improvement. Part IV (Building Men: the Key to “Results”) aims 
at goals, direction, leadership, inspiration, room for action, and confidence. Unusual 
format and clear-cut appraisal charts at the close of each of the eighteen (18) chapters 
constitute important features of this volume. A valuable addition to the Personne 
Department library for its programs of managerial and executive a 56-31) 


THE INFLUENCE OF PLANT SIZE ON INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS. SHERRIL 
CLELAND. 


Ind. Rel. Section, Princeton University, 1955. 65 pages. $2.00. 


Twenty-five years ago it was taken for granted that the most favorable situation for 
ood industrial relations was a small plant where everyone called each other by his 
irst name. Then the emphasis shifted during the 1930’s to the large corporation. 

This is a descriptive and comparative study of the significance of plant size for 

industrial relations, based on data on the industrial relations of 82 manufacturing 

plants in the area of Trenton, N.J. It is one of the first research efforts in trying to 
ascertain the effect of size on industrial relations. 


The author compares many of the factors involved in terms of their similarities and 
differences as related to plant size. The extent of unionization and type of leader- 
ship which has emerged, as well as the bargaining metheds, and strike experience 
are analyzed. Attention is also given to wage policies, including wage differentials 
and fringe benefits, personnel policies, and absenteeism and turnover. The author 
concludes that in many of the important factors of industrial relations the small plant 


provides an atmosphere highly favorable to the practice of effective personnel 
management. 


(B-56-32) 


ETHICS FOR MODERN BUSINESS PRACTICE. J. W. BUNTING, EDITOR. 
Prentice-Hall, 1953. 269 pages. $5.15. 


There has been a rising tide of interest in management ethics — as evidenced 
recently in leading and stimulating articles in Fortune, Harvard Business Review, 
Dun’s Review and Modern Industry, Personnel, and other noted journals. As manage- 
ment continues to find its status as an important profession, there emerges a definite 
trend in management education which gives serious attention to the question of ethics. 
One of the best compilations of writing on this subject, a publication off the press 
several years ago by Prentice-Hall, merits again the attention of personnel managers 
and others concerned with management development programs. 


_.The thinking of some ten business leaders constitutes this book. Following a sound 


presentation on the theory of business ethics, there are presented discussions on the 
business executive, the professionalization of business, and trends in moral practice. 
The larger part of the book, however, is devoted to discussions of ethics in the fol- 
lowing fields: banking; advertising; sales practice; chain store operation; labor 
organization; personnel administration; and the insurance business. “Ethics in Per- 
sonnel Administration” by the Director of Industrial Relations of Proctor and Gamble 
Company deals with various concepts of personnel management, “proper” and “im- 
proper” practices, and concludes with the observation that “where human relations 
are of paramount importance . . . the question of ethics will need to be considered” 
in personnel management. : 


(B-56-33) 
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MODERN OFFICE MANAGEMENT. C.L.LITTLEFIELD AND R.L. PETERSON, 
Prentice-Hall, 1956. 562 pages. $9.00. 


Leadership in office management is attaining the status and importance as did leader- 
ship in production and engineering management in the past. The cumulative experi- 
ences of the best in office management principles and practices, built from records, 
surveys, direct consultation, and tested experiences, offers the raw material for ef- 
fective leadership training in office management. The book is designed and executed 
along these lines, and its successful completion has won the endorsement of the 
National Office Management Association which recommends the book as “a comprehen- 
sive and detailed portrayal of office management and its significant advances.” 


The authors present the book in seven distinctive parts: (1) The Role of the Office in 
Management; (2) Office Organization; (3) Physical Facilities; (4) Office Services; 

(5) Procedures, Methods, and Forms; (6) Standards and Controls; and, (7) Responsi- 
bilities for Office Personnel. More than 140 pages of this comprehensive book are 
devoted to personnel management in office administration — and they cover the areas 
of supervision, employee morale, job analysis and evaluation, compensation, selection 
of personnel, training supervisors and office personnel, executive development, and 
personnel administration and services. Distributed throughout the book and associated 
with the close of each corresponding chapter are some ninety (90) brief cases for 
further analysis and discussion. This volume will win recognition as an encyclopedic 
work in the field of office management. 


(B-56-34) 


COMPENSATION AND INCENTIVES FOR INDUSTRIAL EXECUTIVES. 
R. B. FETTER AND D. C. JOHNSON. 
Indiana University Press, 1952. 208 pages. $5.00. 


The importance of the problem of “take home” income of executives is such that 

there is very real danger of oversimplification of any solution. There is need for 
facts, tables, systems, practices, and a cross-section of views and ideas, especially 
on the determination of levels of compensation and methods of payment. It is timely, 
therefore, to bring again to the attention of personnel directors and others this book 
which was published several years ago. The need for such information is still with us. 


Through the cooperative effort of the Indiana University School of Business and 
private industry interviews were held with executives in fifty (50) industrial corpora- 
tions. The reactions and views resulted in the following findings of the survey: 
Effects of tax structure: 25% believed there were no ill effects upon executive effort 
and accomplishment; 20% believed there were such ill effects; 55% thought that “cur- ° 
rent effects were negligible but the great danger was in the long range effects upon 
the dynamic caliber of industrial leadership.” Criteria for compensation: of. the many 
internal and external factors governing executive compensation, executives felt that 
two factors used most often are individual’s talent-ability-performance and what other 
companies pay executives for comparable responsibilities. Non-monetary motivation: 
most important were these, with the first two by far the strongest: achievement de- 
sires, recognition of merit (prestige), congenial environmental setting, fidelity aspects 
(loyalty, personal ties, pte and desire oe power. 

(continued in the next abstract) (B-56-35) 


(continued from above abstract) 


Methods of compensation: 40% paid by a fixed salary; 60% by fixed salary plus in- 
centive compensation; 24% use stock option or stock purchase plans; 98% had pension 
plans for executives; 18% had deferred compensation contracts with their executives. 
Among the factors considered in order to arrive at specific executive compensation 
amounts are both internal and external factors. Internal factors: the individual’s 
talents and abilities; performance in his position; responsibility of his position; 
history of compensation for the position; conformance to an equitable salary structure 
within the company. External factors: market rates for similar work and the strength 
of their influence; cost of living; personal income tax rates of the executives; and, 
opinion of public, labor, and stockholders. 


Conclusions: “Monetary incentives appear fundamental to business activity although 
non-financial motivations at times may take precedence over them in ——— execu- 
tive effort . . . Adequate monetary differentials should be provided if materia 
progress is to be sustained. Acceptable differentials should be observed if this 
progress is to be achieved under democracy and private enterprise.” This could be 
accomplished through an equitable wage and salary structure and an equitable tax 
structure. A 70-page appendix of various details of compensation plans for execu- 
tives, views of labor leaders and economists, and an extensive bibliography are other 
important features of the book. 
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THE PSYCHOLOGY OF HUMAN DIFFERENCES. 2ND EDITION. 
LEONA E. TYLER. 


Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1956. 562 pages. $6.00. 


“Human relations workers” in business management are finding more and more a keen 
professional interest in books which have attracted the attention of “human relations 
workers” in other professions such as social work, education, law, and counseling. 
Basic to their understanding of human problems, collectively, is an understanding of 
individual differences. This is fundamental to the processes of selection, placement, 
training, counseling, and employee relations in personnel management. For readers 
capable of getting to this fund of scholarship and research in this field of individual 
differences the author aims at an audience of “intelligent upper-division or graduate 
students with at least a basic course in general psychology.” They can then transmit 
the application of the knowledge to supervisors, counselors, teachers, foremen, and 
pra in their dealings with problems which must take account of individual and group 
ifferences. 


The individual differences are treated in this volume in terms of differences in in- 
telligence, school achievement, vocational aptitudes, personality, interests and atti- 
tudes, and perception. Group differences are treated in terms of sex, race, nationality, 
and class differences. Affecting both are the factors of relationship of mental to phy- 
sical characteristics, the influence of environment, and the influence of heredity. The 
author draws from a wealth of important studies in getting across effectively this ad- 
vanced book on ways of looking at human differences. Includes an extensive biblio- 
graphy of important references in this field. (B-56-37) 


HUMAN RELATIONS FOR A CHANGING WORLD. L. E. HEIN, EDITOR. 
National Council, Y.M.C.A., 1954. 125 pages. $2.00. 


This pamphlet contains summaries of the proceedings of the thirty-sixth Silver Bay 
Conference on Human Relations in Industry. The Conference brought together 455 
delegates, representing over 190 companies from 15 states and 3 foreign countries. 
They discussed human relations in industry in many aspects during general sessions, 
sectional meetings, and special seminars. 


An idea of the range involved may be seen from the titles of the general sessions, 
“Human Relations for a Changing World,” “Reconciling Clashing Interests in Human 
Relations,” “The Changing Labor Scene,” “What’s Ahead for Management and Labor,” 
and “The Spiritual Aspects of Management’s Job.” This diversity is reflected in the 
sectional meetings where several sessions concerned problems of motivation and 
communication. Other meetings discussed aspects of current labor relations and 
labor laws. The reports presented are in short form, often of not more than five or six 
pages, giving the highlights of each meeting. The volume as a whole is an effective 
summary of the current thinking on many of the most challenging aspects of today’s 
industrial scene. 


(B-56-38) 


JOB EVALUATION IN UTILITY COMPANIES. W.R. SPRIEGEL AND 
E. LANHAM. 
University, of Texas, 1954. 132 pages. $1.00. 


This study presents the procedures and practices followed in utility companies in 
installing programs of job evaluation. Some of the conclusions were: (i) Formal job 
evaluation plans were found in 54 of the 193 companies surveyed, most of which had 
been developed within the past ten years; (2) Top management initiated the plan in 
most cases, with the personnel director being the most active person; (3) About 50% 
of the companies use the point plan, followed in popularity by the factor-comparison 
method and a combination factor-point plan, and the grade or classification plan was 
next in popularity; (4) The Personnel Department generally was assigned the respon- 
sibility for installing the plan, but either the personnel staff or a management con- 
sultant selected the plan initially; (5) Most of these firms rated jobs up to, but not 
through, the department head level. 


A total of 35 general conclusions are summarized in the report, and there are eight 
chapters dealing with such topics as job evaluation history, securing cooperation, 
selecting the best job analysis method, installation of the system, and maintaining 
and controlling the program. An extensive ergy ars is included. A particularly 
valuable feature of the report is the series of 28 tables and 16 sample printed forms 
which cover the results of the survey of practices and also help to describe the 
methods utilized in conducting job evaluation studies. 
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VOCATIONAL INTEREST MEASUREMENT: THEORY AND PRACTICE. 
J. G. DARLEY AND T. HAGENAH. 
University of Minnesota Press, 1955. 279 pages. $5.00. 


This volume represents the major findings in regard to the use and interpretations of 
the Strong Vocational Interest Blank over a period of some fifteen years. It is of 
special value for those in the fields of pre-employment testing, employment, and 
counseling. Much of the additional empiric data were obtained from work done by the 
junior author and other doctoral candidates at the University of Minnesota, and more 
emphasis has been placed on such data although it is acknowledged that the research 
data at certain points are relatively sparse. 


Chapter I provides a general setting for the meaning of work and jobs in our society. 
Chapter 2 deals with the structure of interests, as revealed from data available from 
use of the Strong test. Chapter 3 provides a system for the analysis of interest pat- 
terns and a normative framework for using this system of analysis. Chapter 4 dis- 
cusses the personality factors related to measured interest patterns. Chapter 5 brings 
together the various theories of the origin and development of interests. Chapter 6 
illustrates the place of interest measurement in the counseling process, and discusses 
the use of the Strong test in individual cases. 


Although this book deals primarily with only one interest test — the Strong Vocational 
Interest Blank — it is the most extensively validated instrument available for the 
measurement of interest patterns. This work should be particularly valuable for 
counselors and others interested in the measurement of vocational interests. 


(B-56-40) 


THE TEN YEAR STORY OF IRC. ROBERTA J. NELSON, EDITOR. 
Ind. Rel. Center, Univ. of Minnesota, 1955. 40 pages. $1.00. 


This is an account of the history, accomplishments, and publications of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota Industrial Relations Center. The Center was established in order to 
meet an obligation which it felt to study the problems arising out of industrial relations 
in a free society. The University saw its obligation as involving a threefold attack on 
these problems. “It would undertake research as a basis for understanding. It would 
provide professional-level training for those who were or would be active leaders in 
industrial relations, the practitioners in the field. It would act as a service agency to 
provide information and to counsel and advise employers, employees, unions and all 
others who sought dependable information in the industrial relations area? 


Following an organizational history of the Center, the bulk of the pamphlet details the 
accomplishment achieved under these threefold objectives. The Center has given top 
priority to research, and the greater part of staff time is devoted to this. The basic 
principles involved in the research program and some of its major accomplishments 
are discussed. Another section is devoted to the Training programs of the Center, 
including the Workers Educational Program, and Industrial Relations Conferences. 


The final objective has been met by a number of advisory, consulting, and reference 
services. 


(B-56-41) 


UNION DECISIONS IN COLLECTIVE BARGAINING. ROBERT R. FRANCE. 
Dept. of Econ. and Sociology, Princeton University, 1955. 49 pages. $2.00. 


This study undertakes an analysis of the decision-making process in unions in the 
specific area of collective bargaining. It is based primarily on interviews with 
personnel above the first line of leadership in thirteen international and three local 
unions. The author examines both the preferences of these unions toward centraliza- 
tion or decentralization in the bargaining units, and the factors behind their choice. 
His discussion of the interlocking roles of the local union and the international gives 
insight into the level at which unions make decisions concerning contract negotia- 
tions and the application of agreements. He points out how bargaining in a single 
plant unit may bring about different influences on many intra-union and industrial 
relations problems, as compared with the effects in a multi-plant unit. 


The author concludes that the research indicates “on the part of unions a preference 
for, as well as a practice of, centralization of decision-making with considerable 
participation by representatives of local organizations.” The study as a whole clari- 
fies many of the concepts necessary for an understanding of the institutional frame- 
work of collective bargaining. 
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THE BUSINESS ENTERPRISE AS A SUBJECT FOR RESEARCH. H.R. BOWEN. 
Social Science Research Council, 1955., 103 pages. $1.25. 


The objective of this monograph is to bring to the attention of research scientists in 
many fields the “rich and varied opportunities for research on the business firm.” The 
author, although an economist himself, rejects the view that any business research 
must have as its goal the advancement of economics. 


Part I is devoted essentially to an historical and analytical explanation of what cona- 
stitutes a business enterprise, theory of the firm, decision-making and motivation-of a 
business. Part II develops further the theory of the firm, location of authority, en- 
vironmental and internal conditions, and the variables in a business enterprise. Part 
Ill, constituting the bulk of the report, is devoted to a discussion of research areas and 
roblems existing today. Included in this category are problems of turnover of business 
irms, product research, plant location and equipment, production methods, research 
and development, marketing and price research, competitive actions, community ac- 
tivities, supply and demand conditions, governmental controls, social pressures, 
internal organization, and decision making. 


Three final recommendations are offered: (1) Greater emphasis should be given to 
empirical studies of the business enterprise. (2) Particular encouragement should be 
given to research on specific and detailed aspects of business rather than general 
overall theories. (3) There should be closer and more frequent communication among 
scholars engaged in business research. 


(B-56-43) 


METHODS IN THE STUDY OF ADMINISTRATIVE LEADERSHIP. R.M. 
STOGDILL AND C. L. SHARTLE. 
Ohio State University, 1955. 77 pages. $2.00. 


This monograph describes seven separate but related methods for the study of leader- 
ship in business and military organizations which were developed for the research 
program at Ohio State. The methods include interviews, level-in-organization charts, 
sociometric questionnaires, work analysis forms, responsibility and authority meas- 
ures, leader behavior descriptions, and effectiveness rating scales. It involves the 
conception of leadership not only as a characteristic of the individual, but as a rela- 
tionship between persons in a functioning organization. 


It is essentially a collection of seven manuals, each including a summary of the 
experience in developing the method, forms used, and directions for administering and 
scoring. Reliability and validity data, and means and standard deviations for various 
samples of subjects are used to illustrate the methods in application. Their use 
should be only for the purposes of research at the present time, caution the authors. 
An appendix presents a list of publications resulting from the Ohio State leadership 
studies. 


Although the illustrative samples draw heavily on Navy officers in high-level posi- 
tions, the methods are applicable for research uses to most types of organizations. 
This monograph and others to follow should be of interest to many officials concerned 
with the problems of leadership and to advanced students in the field of psychology. 


(B-56-44) 


RESEARCH METHODS IN THE BEHAVIORAL SCIENCES. LEON FESTINGER 
AND DANIEL KATZ. 
Dryden Press, 1953. 660 pages. $6.40. 


As social scientists began extensive research into social psychological problems, 
using the research tools developed with individual psychology, certain modifications 
became necessary in order to test the theories under examination. It is noted that 
the techniques described in this volume must also be modified to apply to other allied 
research areas. The opening chapter consists of a discussion of some of the contem- 
porary methodological problems and methods in social science research in general. 


The chapters, by different authors most of whom are social psychologists, cover the 
sample survey, field studies, and laboratory experiments as research settings; 
procedures for sampling, methods of data collection (objective observation, use of 
records, interviewing, observation of group behavior), and the analysis of data. The 
final chapter, which concerns application of research findings, presents some of the 
procedures and problems which arise in the application of social research findings as 
distinguished from those in the natural sciences. Social research findings must be 
understood to be applied and their application is more difficult since it essentially 
involves changing human behavior. A number of illustrations are given showing how 
such findings were actually put into practice, and some of the hurdles which were 
overcome. This book can be a valuable aid to researchers in many associated social 
science fields, as has been evidenced since its publication in 1953. 
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PSYCHOLOGY IN MANAGEMENT. MASON HAIRE. 
McGraw-Hill, 1956. 212 pages. $4.75. 


To the distinguished list of titles in the McGraw-Hill Series in Psychology there is 
added this new volume on Psychology in Management. It is produced by an industrial 
psychologist who has served as a consultant to business and government organizations 
and is a member of the Institute of Industrial Relations of the University of California. 


The underpinning of psychological principles and the understanding of role-perception 
are basic to the many aspects of personnel management. Professor Haire’s principal 
contribution is his presentation of these psychological principles and influences 
toward a better practical attainment of leadership and supervision, communication, 
training of personnel, and productivity in a modern enterprise. These chapters are 
featured by a sound integration of theoretical and practical aspects of these important 
areas of personnel management. Considerable emphasis is given in the introductory 
chapter to the pacing of technological progress with human relations progress, and 
the emergence of human problems among management's problems. The discussion on 
“The Nature of People” re-examines the character of needs, attitudes, inter-group 
relations, and behavior. In his concluding section of the book Professor Haire 
presents some of the hard facts of life as reflected in the more complex personnel 
problems before us — resistance to change, shifting roles and relationships in 
management, and the “psychological definition of jobs.” 


(B-56-46) 


THE INCIDENT PROCESS: CASE STUDIES IN MANAGEMENT DEVELOPMENT 
(DIRECTOR'S MANUAL, PRACTICAL SUPERVISORY PROBLEMS, SERIES 1). 
PAUL AND FAITH PIGORS. 

Bureau of National Affairs, Inc., 1955. 500 pages (app.), $27.50. 


Within the past year leading business and personnel journals have featured various 
accounts of the Incident Process. An increasing number of organizations have been 
exposed to the Incident Process through professional meetings of societies of training 
directors and through demonstrations before representatives of business, industry, and 
government. The Director’s Manual brings this more to life and with a directness of 
practical application for a management development program. 


By means of this comprehensive Manual organizations are afforded a full account of 
the system and how it works, a clear presentation of the roles and job assignments of 
the Team Leader, the Discussion Member, and the Observer-Reporter, very useful 
guidelines on installing and administering the Incident Process in action, and how to 
use this manual most effectively. Other features add to the value of the manual. Casé 
materials are presented in a series of sixteen (16) selected cases which cover a wide 
range of business and industrial supervisory situations. For each case there is avail- 
able the full materials — the incident, the discussion plan, the attachments which 
provide the pertinent information, and the arbitration decision in the particular case. 
The format, quality of reproduction, guide tab arrangement, and the hard-cover loose- 
leaf binder contribute to an excellent manual for repeated and sustained use in an 
active management development program. There is also available from the publisher 
the “Group Manual” for the Incident Process program. (B-56-47) 


INDUSTRIAL WAGE AND SALARY CONTROL. R. W. GILMOUR. 
Jobn Wiley & Sons, 1956. 261 pages. $7.50. 


As a salary administration analyst associated with the Ford Motor Company, Mr. Gil- 
mour has by means of the point evaluation system conducted numerous studies of job 
analysis and evaluation. This publication of John Wiley & Sons brings to personnel 
management officials a comprehensive treatment of the point system of job evaluation 
— its development, installation, and administration for achieving sound wage and 
salary structure and controls. Of special value is the range of ideas for adaptation of 
the point system to various kinds of organizations and for salaried as well as for 
hourly industrial workers. 


Using as a springboard a very good “Introduction” which traces management’s interest 
in wage and salary administration, the various changes and influences, research 
studies, and increased responsibilities in this field, Mr. Gilmour presents the volume 
in this sequence of chapters: (1) planning a job analysis and evaluation program; 

(2) development of a point evaluation plan in selection and definition of factors; 

(3) developing a point evaluation plan in weighting of factors and degrees of factors; 
(4) analysis of job content; and (3) evaluation of jobs and preparation of specifica- 
tions. Establishment of controls, installation of the system, and its administration 
constitute the practical follow-up of the foregoing content. Several features add 
considerably to the book, especially the tables, charts, and illustrations, and the 
practical appendices which include computing forms used in a point evaluation system. 
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EXECUTIVES AND MIDDLE MANAGEMENT: 
SELECTION, DEVELOPMENT, APPRAISAL 


RESEARCH TRENDS IN EXECUTIVE BEHAVIOR. CHRIS ARGYRIS. 
Advanced Management. March, 1956. Pages 6-9, 


There appears to be some inconsistency between research theory about executive 
leadership and what is found in actual studies of situations in plants. Mr. Argyris 
pinpoints the dilemma in this summary statement: “The executive's lot is not an easy 
one. If he is directive, he may develop high profit figures but not his subordinates... 
If he is democratic, he may meet resistance from his apathetic workers who prefer to 
let him do all the thinking and take all the responsibility. He may also cut down the 
“human costs” and decrease production. What is he supposed to do? Some may decide 
to be directive; some democratic, some a little of both.” Little wonder that they must 
develop “a high frustration tolerance” which is manifested in various ways on the job. 


Mr. Argyris expresses the view, in light of the research and intensive studies, that 
failure to tap the abilities of subordinates is probably due as much to the nature of 
Organization controls (in terms of their dependency, buck-passing, etc.) as is the kind 
of executive leadership exercised by their boss. More research is urgently needed, 
contends the author, in regard to (1) the impact of organizational structure upon 
people and (2) the executive’s self-perception and development of basic human rela- 
tions skills to counteract certain aspects of his behavior. 


(46-56) 


EXECUTIVE MANPOWER. R. S. SCHULTZ. 
Jour. of Per. Adm. and Ind. Rel. Summer, 1955. Pages 49-55. 


Mr. Schultz, affiliated with Industrial Relations Methods, Inc., discusses the problem 
of organizations concerned with “assuring a continuous reservoir of men in some 
stage of preparation or suitability for assuming managerial responsibility at each 
level of the organizational structure.” Such men are difficult to find “ready made,” 
and they must be sought out and developed consciously by alert management. 


The author discusses the problem of shortage of executive talent, cautions against 
staff or consultants as substitutes for policy-making executives, and the difficulties 
in identifying potential executive talent. Emphasis is placed on middle managers and 
their development as the most strategic source for executive manpower. “The plans, 
programs, courses, methods, procedures and techniques used in formalized trainin, 

and developing middle-level management are essential . . . It is at this level (that 
individuals have leadership and responsibility thrust upon them.” Direct participation 
in many ways in real daily operating situations “where they can make things happen,” 
and, a good atmosphere of (executive) coaching — these are essentials in a program 
for developing middle managers as potential manpower for the executive ranks. 
Courses, programs, curricula, cases — these and other training media only supplement 
the above two important approaches. Attention must be directed to the nature of 
executive experience, orientation, motivation and aspiration, habits, skills, and 
specialized education in this effort to build the needed executive manpower. 


(47-56) 


A FORMAL MANAGEMENT DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM THAT WORKS. 
J. W. SHERMAN. 


Public Personnel Review. January, 1956. Pages 7-12. 


The management development program at Kelly Air Force Base, in operation with top 
management support since 1952, is described by the author as falling into four 
phases: (1) appraisal of each member’s job performance and future potential; (2) in- 
ventory of the managerial resources available; (3) replacement planning to fill 
management vacancies when they occur; (4) development of each member of the 
program to meet his individual needs. It is emphasized that this is a line program, 
designed for line managers, run by line management. 


Each of the organizational components has a “middle management committee,” chaired 
by the chief of the organization, which has full control over its own program and is 
responsible for policy, deciding who shall be included in the program, specifying 
methods and procedures, and reviewing all personal appraisals and replacement plans. 


In addition there is a “executive development committee” composed of the base Com- 
mander and his staff. 


Each applicant is appraised on a form by three persons, whose initial appraisals are 
“ironed out” in conference to produce a single composite appraisal. This is kept 
confidential, and consists of Baal ratings on present performance, promotability, and 
future potential. Individual training plans are then developed by the applicant and 
his supervisor, and as much training as possible is provided by the organization. 
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THE CASE FOR THE SENIOR CIVIL SERVICE. L. D. WHITE. 
Personnel Administration. January-February, 1956. Pages 4-9. 


The author, a member of the earlier and the more recent Hoover Commission task 
forces on personnel, gives some historical background and discusses the recommenda- 
tions for a senior civil service group. He states that these are general proposals and 
that detailed changes may be desirable. The following summary is given as advan- 
tages of the proposal: “. .. it conserves more certainly than at present the best 
career service talent at the highest professional levels; it increases the flexibility of 
assignment and reassignment; it provides the political top command with a tested 
supply of experienced executives; it induces much better training and development 
facilities; and it is a new incentive to able and promising younger men and women to 
make the Federal service their life work.” 


Each of these advantages is discussed in some detail. It is stressed that as a civil 
servant progresses to higher positions in the Federal service he is subjected more and 
more to the cross-winds of politics, with the attendant loss of security of his job. The 
senior civil service proposal would remove from politics all jobs from the bureau chief 
level on down and would set up provisions that such persons refrain from active 
politics, identification with any political party, political press releases, campaign 
contributions, and should not testify before congressional committees on political 
questions but should be available for background information, data, and technical 
advice. 

(49-56) 


SOME RESERVATIONS ABOUT THE SENIOR CIVIL SERVICE. H.M. SOMERS. 
Personnel Administration. January- February, 1956. Pages 10-18, 


While applauding the objectives of the senior civil service, the author raises a number 
of objections which he does not believe have been thoroughly explored in print. 

(1) The men who go into the senior civil service (SCS) are supposed to be not onl 
politically neutral, but “free from emotional attachment to particular policies... 

The author states that this is unrealistic and that most top administrators have a real 
tie co their particular program. (2) To be admitted to SCS a man must first be nominat- 
ed by the head of his department. The author believes that department heads will not 
be willing to give up their best deputies. Further, maximum use will not be made of 
the SCS because a department head will prefer an “agency man” who has devotion to 
the agency program rather than a government-wide generalist. 


(3) Top civil servants will not find the SCS appealing, will be afraid of the 6-month 
involuntary retirement, and in general will consider the SCS to be a step toward lesser 
rather than greater security. @) The proposed plan is in effect a strong “promotion 
from within” system, and would cause the government to Icse the services of valuable 
executives from outside civil service, who have proved to be of great value in the 
past. (5) Comparisons with the British administrative system overlook the fact it is 
presently undergoing a period of transition to something different from the past. 
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BUILDING TOMORROW’S MANAGEMENT. NATHANIEL STEWART. 
Dun’s Review and Modern Industry. January, 1956. Pages 40-41, 70-72. 


As a growing insurance company moves from a moderate-size to a large-size organi- 
zation, especially in a highly competitive business area, it is necessary to assure a 
caliber of executive manpower which will enable it to carry on the new and larger 
functions in the decade ahead. Several objectives were sought in this executive 
training program of the Government Employees Insurance Companies: (1) to assist 
the specialists (finance, legal, actuarial, etc.) in developing a capacity to break out 
beyond the boundaries of their specialization and see the management of the organiza- 
tion as a whole; (2) to develop a greater degree of self-confidence in their resource- 
fulness and decision-making as the organization takes on larger and greater responsi- 

_ bilities; and, (3) to bring before them new frontiers in management, particularly as 
they have impact upon the insurance business. Thereby enable them to function as 
better executives during the important periods of transition and expansion. 


The program is designed to help well-educated and ambitious managers to help them- 
selves toward eventual careers in the senior executive ranks of the organization. 
Case studies, seminars, guest lecturers, and other media are used in this series of 
once-a-month evening dinner sessions during the course of the year. Eminent con- 
sultants over the nation have participated. On-the-job administration of their depart- 
ments, supplemented by executive coaching, however, are the dominant aspects of 
the training program. 
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EXECUTIVES AND ETHICS. MELVIN H. BAKER. 
Dun’s Review and Modern Industry. January, 1956. Pages 35-36, 89. 


Mr. Baker, Chairman of the Board of the National Gypsum Company, reflects on busi- 
nessmen having become the focus of portrayal in recent novels, television and screen 
plays such as “Executive Suite,” “Cash McCall,” “The Giant’s House,” “The Man in 
the Gray Flannel Suit,” and the television play, “Patterns.” They have attempted to 
deal with the theme of ethical conduct in the struggle among ambitious executives. 


While Mr. Baker welcomes this emergence of “business fiction,” he feels that the 
portrayal of executives striving for efficiency and ruthlessly ignoring human values 
is patently untrue. “Human relations,” he states, “is becoming more and more the 
chief concern of business, and these efforts will intensify as an acute labor shortage 
sets in a few years hence.” What may be affecting the substance of the executive and 
ethics “is the lack of any strong personal philosophy to provide faith to sustain him 
in competition when the tide runs against him.” It may be that the executive needs 
more of a personal faith and code of ethics, something solid to hold on to, as he en- 
counters strains and difficulties in moving up the top rungs of the executive ladder. 
What is reflected in these dramatizations, then, is not a default of ethics among 
executives at large but a reflection of certain executives in need of more spiritual 
values and sense of community responsibility in a free enterprise system. 


(52-56) 


HOW MIDDLE MANAGERS REALLY THINK. ROBERT M. CREAGHEAD. 
Factory Management and Maintenance. December, 1955. Pages 100-102. 


In a very revealing study of some 1,500 middle managers in fifteen organizations in a 
cross-section of industry it was found that on most questions “middle-management 
thinking was much closer to that of foremen than to that of the front office.” This 
suggests some basic reason for difficulties encountered by top management in com- 
panies in having company policies communicated and carried out. This points to a 
very real barrier. The questions, developed and used in the survey by the Group 
Attitudes Corporation (specialists in communication), covered such items as sense of 
belonging to the management team, understanding of company policy and structure, 
authority to carry out responsibilities, recognition given to their proposals and sug- 
gestions, backing-up by top management, and other key items. 


The findings point up a serious barrier between top and middle management. The 
author contends that this barrier can be overcome if companies were to recognize the 
following: (1) where genuine status is given to middle-management men they respond 
by thinking more like top management — where this is only professed but not done, 
however, middle management is likely to take refuge in thinking like lower line super- 
visors; (2) greater emphasis must be placed on preparing the middle-management man to 
function as a true, broad, modern executive — and only in this way will he develop 
the kind of viewpoint and standards of managerial behavior needed. 
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QUESTIONS THE BUSINESS LEADER SHOULD ASK HIMSELF. G. A. SMITH, JR. 
Harvard Business Review. March-April, 1956. 


The presentation grows out of the author’s participation on this subject with the top 
executives of a large oil company. The questions spring from the central question 
posed by the author at the outset: “What are some of the basic attitudes, viewpoints, 
ways of acting and organizing that make it possible for a firm to survive difficult 
periods of stress, to see and solve problems, to create and exploit opportunities?” 
The ‘questions are grouped under the four broad categories of (1) long-run strategy; 
(2) organization and action; (3) human relations; at (4) basic integrity. It is not 
enough for a man to be just an executive ... “he must have the persistence to ask 
himself about the strengths and weaknesses of his company and the courage to ask 
himself about his own integrity.” 


Some of the questions: Does the management distinguish between symptoms and 
causes? What must he do as well as, or better than, someone else in order to com- 
pete and to excel? Does the management of the organization have a good sense of 
timing? Do the executives work continually at training their men? Is there good 
morale, and does management know why? Does management assume that other people 
necessarily feel or should feel the same way that it ye 
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SUPERVISORS AND FOREMEN: 
SELECTION, DEVELOPMENT, AND APPRAISAL 


HOW TOP-RATED SUPERVISORS DIFFER FROM THE LOW-RATED. LESTER 
AND JULIA TARNAPOL. 


Personnel Journal. February, 1956. Pages 331-335. 


Employee likes and dislikes about supervisors’ personalities, attitudes, and methods 
are discussed in this account which is based upon results of personal interviews and 
questionnaire responses from ten worker groups. The authors, who are management 
consultants for Luckmann-Tarnopol & Associates, stress the importance the super- 
visor’s personality plays in his relationships with his employees. Failings of poorer 
supervisors generally tended to fall into two main personality defects: either overly 
withdrawn or overly aggressive. Supervisory qualities and behavioral patterns re- 
spected by employees included close contact, good job know-how, considerable time 
spent planning the work, and general lack of pressure on employees. Some differences 
were discovered between the ratings of white- and blue-collar worker groups in ranking 
their supervisors’ habits and attitudes. 


An apparent change in cne supervisor’s personality structure was accomplished, say 
the authors, by intensive human relations training over a two-and-a-half year period. 
Examination of the man’s personality by a clinical psychologist after the course in- 
dicated his profile appeared to be that of a somewhat rigid, conventional person who 
was aware of his difficulties and was consciously trying to compensate for them in his 
behavior toward his employees. 
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THE SUPERVISOR AND PRODUCTIVITY. LOUIS E. DAVIS. 
Jour. of Personnel Adm. and Ind. Rel. Summer, 1955. Pages 56-74. 


Dr. Davis portrays the major advances in research, over the past decade, in regard to 
productivity and the contributory factors to improved productivity. The supervisory 
role has been a very significant one, as evidenced in the many surveys and special 
studies; e.g., Lapointe, IBM, Detroit Edison, and others. From these studies it is 
clear that the supervisor should exert influence both up and down in the organization 
in human relations and technical areas. 


In everyday action he should take the lead in his own work group by: “(a) training 
workers to provide the skills needed in making improvements in their jobs; (b) elicit- 
ing suggestions concerning the methods of performing jobs; (c) using participation in 
the sclution of problems confronting the group, particularly those concerned with the 
methods of work and work assignment; (d) relating the work of the group to the entire 
organization; (e) creating an experimental atmosphere in his work group; (f) adequately. 
using communication; (g) learning how to work with groups rather than solely with 
individuals; (h) supervising less closely in order to build initiative among members of 
the work group and self reliance; (i) giving more attention to motivating members .. . 
by being employee oriented and displaying personal leadership; (j) developing a feel- 
ing of security among the group and being less punitive; and, (k) developing pride in 
the accomplishments of the work group.” 
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THE SUPERVISOR’S ROLE IN TRAINING. DAVID O. WEAVER. 
Jour. of Amer. Soc. of Training Dir. January-February, 1956. Pages 36-37. 


Although this article is written for the supervisor acting as leader of a, group of in- 
structors, Dr. Weaver presents a number of points which have applicability to many 
types of supervisors. He notes that supervisors tend to have three different view- 
points of their function. “Some consider their major activity as being an exercise of 
the command function — a director of some sort. Others consider that their chief 
function is that of an inspector or checker, while still others think of their function 
as being that of a... consultant.” Consultative management — a coming trend. 


The author feels that the role of consultant is the most important function of the 


, Supervisor’s duties. This is an area of supervision which makes possible the im- 


provement of the organization’s functions. But, it is pointed out, it is also the most 
difficule duty to accomplish effectively. A number of the accomplishments of the 
supervisor in his role as consultant are discussed. The success of the supervisor, 
Dr. Weaver sums up, is dependent upon the rapport existing between himself and those 
working with him. Training can be accomplished effectively only when there has been 
established a sound basis of human relations, effective appraisal and gating, and an 
understanding of work standards, performance, needs, and aspirations. 
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PERSONNEL ORGANIZATION, FUNCTIONS, STAFFING, COSTS 


PERSONNEL PRACTICES IN THE SOUTH. H.E. STEELE AND OTHERS. 
Industrial and Labor Relations Review. January, 1956. Pages 241-251. 


With the South in a period of transition, expanding industrially at a pace faster than 
other areas of the country, the authors have endeavored to survey existing personnel 
practices in that section. Questionnaires were sent to 1,086 plants in the fields of 
wood processing, food products, metal products, and spinning-weaving; 600 (55%) were 
returned and form the basis of this article. A number of personnel practices are 
covered in the fields of employment, wage and salary, communication, and employee 
benefit programs, and replies were analyzed in terms of size and type of industry 
listed above. Tables are given with this information, and interpreted by general dis- 
cussion in each area. 


Summary points: (1) A majority of the plants studied use 13 of the 30 practices 
examined; these were application blanks, references, employment interviews, hiring 
age limits, piece rates or other incentive systems relating payment to output, seniority, 
multiple shifts, safety programs, training, exit interviews, grievance procedures, first 
aid, health, and group insurance. (2) Only 25% use profit sharing, job posting, outside 
personnel consultants, and credit unions. (3) Wood processing plants make least use 
of these practices, and spinning and weaving plants the most use. (4) Size variation 
has an important influence on personnel practices. (5) Personnel specialization is 
beginning to show an important impact on personnel programs. 
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FEDERAL OFFICES: 8 CRITICISMS OF THEIR PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION. 
GUSTAV C. HERTZ. 
Personnel Journal. February, 1956. Pages 326-330. 


Major sins of omission and commission are being committed daily by personnel 
managers, says Mr. Hertz, formerly personnel officer of several government agencies 
and former Assistant Chief Counsel of a Senate committee. He lists eight primary 
failings in their relationship to Federal agency management which need correction: 
failure to help line organizations meet their personnel requirements; lack of staff 
support to management; living in an ivory tower; negative rather than positive ap- 
proach to problems; too much red tape and paper shuffling; protecting the interests of 
the employee against the interests of management; failure to know its own business; 
and lack of awareness of program needs. These criticisms do not apply equally in 
all cases, but the author insists they are wide-spread enough to deserve remedial 
measures. 


Some of these remedial measures include taking stock of the effectiveness of person- 
nel operations, making sure that the personnel office is getting the type of information 
needed from employees and supervisors, and strengthening the role of the Federal 
personnel manager by including him in top management conferences with direct access 
to the chief of his agency. Finally, the personnel director himself must be a com- 
petent individual who merits a position with the top management team. 
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PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT IN EMPLOYMENT SECURITY. (STAFF). 
Employment Security Review. February, 1956. Pages 3-24. 


The entire issue is devoted to personnel administration, at large, in the Bureau of 
Employment Security (U.S. Dept. of Labor). Eight contributions constitute this 
special issue: (1) “Personnel Administration on a Merit Basis;” (2) “Professional 
Training Program;” (3) “Supervisor’s Responsibility in Position Classification;” (4) “A 
Seminar in Executive Development;” (5)“The Conference as a Personnel Development 
Technique;” (6) “Recruiting Professional Staff;” (7) “International Council for Person- 
nel Development in Employment Security;” (8) “Staff Training in the Local Office.” 


These contributions are representative of important aspects of personnel administra- 
tion in Michigan, Minnesota, New Jersey, Wisconsin, Kentucky, and California. The 
lead article by Mr. Aronson of the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
provides, from the point of view of a national view of the programs, a good 
cross-section of developments over the nation. For agencies charged with an im- 
portant responsibility in the field of social welfare and servicing many individuals 

it is significant to watch their personnel management progress toward improved 
functioning of the agencies. 
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INDUSTRIAL SAFETY, HEALTH, AND HYGIENE 


NEEDED: A CLOSER LOOK AT INDUSTRIAL MEDICAL PROGRAMS. 
L. J. WADE. 
Harvard Business Review. March-April, 1956. Pages 81-90. 


Dr. Wade, the Medical Director of the Esso Standard Oil Company, alerts management 
to some aspects of industrial medical programs and their administration if companies 
are to get their money’s worth. There is need for a closer look at the kinds of medical 
services afforded employees so that the programdoes not gotoo far afield, at workmen’s 
compensation costs, and at the relationship of medical services to improved productiv- 
ity of the average worker. 


He maintains that these services should supplement and “do not replace or compete 
with existing medical services . .. in the community.” The logical role in a company 
program is not cure, but health maintenance through preventive, anticipatory, con- 
structive, and educative services for the worker. Dr. Wade feels that “fewer but better 
examinations and more action are desperately needed in many supposedly good indus- 
trial medical programs,” and clarifies the functions of the preplacement, periodic, 
“toxic,” and return-to-work examinations. Discussion of special problems center 
around promotion or reassignment, the nonproductive employee, premature retirement, 
and unwarranted absenteeism. For sound administration, he stresses careful selection 
of the director, the right kind of recruitment of doctors for the medical staff, sound 
policy, scrutiny of costs of services, and the human relations import of the problem. 
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EARLY DIAGNOSIS OF DISEASE AT THE PLACE OF WORK.  K. DAVIS, M.D. 
Industrial Medicine and Surgery. February, 1956. Pages 85-88. 


The Phillips Petroleum Company has successfully used the mobile medical unit for 
the past seven years in its program of early diagnosis of disease at the place of work. 
The objectives of the program were as follows: (1) To discover disease in its re- 
medial stage; (2) To determine any marked deviation from previously established 
health status; (3) To determine emotional stress associated with employment; (4) To 
determine if previous disorders had been corrected; and, (5) To determine if the 
ordinary aging processes are being accelerated and why. 


The need for the program was evidenced by the number of medical problems detected 
in individuals who were working every day and seemingly in good health. The major- 
ity of these were discovered in time and subsequent treatment prevented undue ab- 
senteeism. A few severe cases were found, but on each subsequent tour considerably 
fewer severe cases were uncovered. In this field program, medical ethics are closely 
adhered to. The doctor-patient relationship is maintained and employee confidences 
are respected. Likewise, the prerogatives of the family physician are preserved. 
Participation is voluntary and success is dependent upon the willingness of all in- 
volved to cooperate — the employee, the union, management, and medicine. One 
without the other would be lost in this important effort. 
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YOUR ELECTRONIC APPLICATIONS — ARE THEY SAFE? (PANEL). 
Occupational Hazards. February, 1956. Pages 23-26. 


Hydrogen thyratron, magnetron, and klystrons are electronic power tubes that operate 
at high voltages. These tubes, used in a wide variety of industrial applications, may 
present x-ray radiation hazards. Microwaves used for radar transmission present still 
other health hazards. Probably the most serious of these is injury to the eyes — 
although kidneys, brain, and reproductive organs may all be seriously affected by 
microwave exposure. Another hazard created by the use of electronic devices is the 
fire hazard. If electronic equipment breaks down and an arc occurs and if fuel and 


Oxygen are present in the correct amounts, a serious fire hazard exists and jeopardizes 
the workers. 


Some ways of beating these dangers are as follows: (1) Choose equipment that is 
designed for utmost safety; (2) Place electrical interlocks wherever applicable; 
(3) Install disconnecting switches to protect workers who service the equipment; 

) Arrange equipment so that its form and location do not present a hazard; (5) In- 
stall bleeder resistors to drain off dangerous charges; (6) Install current limiting re- 
sistors to protect against surge currents; (7) Supply operators with metallic grounding 
or shorting rods; (8) Isolate equipment that exposes workers to microwaves; and, 


(9) Design electronic circuits so as to minimize sparking, arcing, and firing in 
switches and relays. 
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THE MEN WHO WILL FOLLOW US. W. D. RENNER. 
National Safety News. February, 1956. Pages 18-19, 


It is impossible to predict all of the problems which will face the safety engineer of 
the future. Accident prevention, like everything else, is constantly changing because 
new inventions, new developments, more advanced techniques are continuously being 
thrust upon industrial America and creating new hazards for which the safety man must 
find means of counteracting. How can the safety profession keep abreast of the chang- 
ing times? What shall we teach? The answer is, contends the author, more funda- 
mentals, basic knowledge. 


The safety engineer’s education should include the following: (1) Engineering prin- 
ciples (electrical, chemical, mechanical, civil and industrial engineering as well as 
knowledge of radiation); (2) Industrial health (causes, preventive measures and physio- 
logical and mechanical controls); (3) Safety philosophy (direction of the human mind 
along thinking of safety on the job); (4) Accident costs (for use as justification for 
safety training); (5S) Education and training (the use of varied teaching skills and 
techniques to inculcate the importance of safety); (6) Pride in profession (enhancing 
and dignify ing the stature of the safety expert and his role in management); and, 

(7) How to get along (for getting people to do things the safe way in protecting them- 
selves and contributing to better productivity for the organization). 
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PROTECTING PEOPLE AND PLANTS AGAINST CORROSIVE IRRITANTS. 
J. T. GARRETT. 
National Safety News. February, 1956. Pages 24-25. 


Corrosive irritants constitute an increasing safety hazard. Liquid and solid irritants 
are for the most part known as primary — this means that they do not cause systemic 
but only local injury. An employee working with liquids should be provided with such 
protection as rubber gloves, boots, and masks. When solid irritants are being handled, 
employees should be provided with protective clothing, protective creams and adequate 
ventilation when solid materials exist in a dust form. The simplest first aid is copious 
flushing of the affected parts with water and the immediate summoning of a physician. 


Gaseous irritants are known as secondary which means that they cause systemic 
rather than local injury. The locus of action of various gaseous irritants is the result 
of differences in their physical properties rather than their chemical. Preventive 
measures include such factors as adequate exhaust ventilation, safety showers, eye 
baths and other necessary emergency equipment. Safety education of workers .is of the 
greatest importance. To minimize an accident, education should include evacuation 
techniques, artificial respiration, administering oxygen, and the most rapid method 

of reaching the plant physician. 
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WHAT MAKES SOME WORKERS MORE ACCIDENT-PRONE. ROBERT MITCHELL, 
Personnel Management & Ind. Equipment.. February, 1956. Pages 464-465. 


This is a report by the Medical Research Council on why some workers have more 
accidents than others. The research project covers a 15 year period and includes 
test results on some 4,000 workers from various industries. Regardless of what steps 
management takes, indications are that some workers will still encounter accidents. 
Over 30 different tests were used for the purpose of determining if there were any 
relationships between accidents and measureable psychological qualities as indicated 
by test scores. 


A study of bus drivers indicates that whatever safety precautions are taken there are 
still those who are “accident prone.” It appears, therefore, that accident proneness 
is related to inherited characteristics. Age, experience, sickness, etc. were also 
tested. There is a progressive decline from 14 to 60 years with the tendency of 
accident rate to rise between50 and 54, followed by a further decline. Youth and 
experience are definite operative factors, but there seems to be no positive correla- 
tion with sickness except that “it did appear that subjects with several accidents, in 
all categories, tended to report sick more than others.” Over an extended period of 
time it appears that the relationship between psychological tests and accident rates 
is positive and effective employee selection methods would increase proficiency and 
reduce accidents. 
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RECRUITMENT, INTERVIEWING, SELECTION, PLACEMENT 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS POLICIES AND PRACTICES IN MANUFACTURING 
FIRMS. T. A. KUNDE AND L. C. ANDERSEN. 
Personnel. January, 1956. Pages 301-310 


During 1954 the University of Minnesota’s Industrial Relations Center surveyed the 
industrial relations policies of 345 manufacturing firms in the United States and this 
article reports the results. (A total of 1,245 firms were initially canvassed, with the 
345 above representing a response of 28%.) All regions of the U.S. are covered, 
generally only production workers are considered, and the industries represent machin- 
ery, metal products, electrical machinery, food and related products. Information is 
given as to size of the firms, age and length of service of employees, employee pro- 
ductivity, days and hours of work, recruitment and personnel selection techniques 
utilized, turnover, transfer, communication systems, labor relations (collective bargain- 
ing, union security, seniority, grievance procedures, strikes), wage and salary admin- 
istration, holiday and benefits, industrial relations departments and their research 
activities, and financial and employment changes during the past five years. 


Many tools, such as employment stabilization, appear to be almost universally used 
whereas others, such as psychological testing, appear to be the exception rather than 
the rule. Although 57% of the firms have industrial relations departments, only 18% 
carry on any research. The authors conclude that the results are enlightening and en- 
couraging, but are only a step in the right direction. 
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THE PRESTIGE OF PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT: 1929 AND 1954. M. JANOWITZ 
AND D. WRIGHT. 
Public Adm. Review. Winter, 1956. Pages 15-21. 


A cross-sectional study regarding attitudes toward government employment, covering 
laymen and selected groups of college students, is undertaken in this survey of the 
quarter century. Dr. Leonard D. White’s study in 1929 is used as the springboard for 
the study. 

Summary statement: “. .. research evidence indicates that since 1930 the prestige 
value of public employment has undergone a marked shift in the favorable direction. 
The groups that express highest evaluation of public employment continue to be those 
which Mr. White uncovered: the lower class, the lower status, and the lesser educated. 
In accounting for this upward trend in the prestige of public employment two probable 
explanations. are offered: first, the increased importance of security as a goal in con- 
temporary society; and second, the new services performed by government. While the © 
trend toward higher prestige of government employment may well have reached a 
plateau, there is no reason to expect any sudden reversal of the present pattern of 
opinion in the near future.” Detailed charts — by income group, sex, education, 
social class, etc. — are featured in this survey account. Chicago and Detroit were 
the principal centers for the study — however, comparable studies are drawn from 
Australia, Canada, and the United States as a whole. 
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OLDER WORKERS IN INDUSTRY. M. B. CAINE. 
Personnel Practice Bulletin. December, 1955. Pages 12-23. 


This article is based on research by the Industrial Services Division, Department of 
Labor, National Service. The report examines three main aspects of the question of 
older workers in industry: (1) “The influence of age on work efficiency, particularly 
speed and accuracy of work, learning and other mental processes, work behavior and 
attitudes, and physical capacity; (2) The types of work best suited to other workers; 
(3) The bases upon which assumptions about older workers are made.” 


The Department’s findings may be summarized as follows: (1) Older workers should 
be placed where emphasis is on accuracy rather than speed; (2) the job might be re- 
designed if the time element is critical in order to vary the pace of the operation; 
(3) time and motion studies may help older workers to maintain speed; (4 place older 
people in positions which allow a variation of approaches to compensate for slowing 
down in one area; (5) place them in work groups of their own age; (6) paggeses light- 
ing and safety equipment will lessen the physical demands of the job; (7) give them 
longer training periods and work which may be learned over a period of time rather 
than short intensive periods; (8) capitalize upon old skills which may be transferred 
to the new job and make the job meaningful to the employee; (9) keep the training 
group small to insure good human relations.” 
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INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH: GENIUSES NOW WELCOME. FRANCIS BELLO. 
Fortune. January, 1956. Pages 96-99. 


In the past industry has been apparently unwilling to support a significant volume of 
basic and long range scientific research. Recently, however, a new attitude has made 
itself known and industry, freeing itself of the shackles of applied technology only, 
has begun to foster basic science. Sterner competition, a swift expansion of industrial 
research and development, the shortage of trained personnel, and frequent authoritative 
criticism are a few of the factors that have created this attitude. Although many 
directors still look upon research and development as a team proposition, there are an 
equal number who welcome the “genius” and encourage individual enterprise. The 
amount of basic research that a given company performs is decided in various ways. 
Some do it by rule-of-thumb, some by using net worth as a guide, and some by estab- 
lished manpower formulas: 


In designing their research programs many companies are concerned with the problem 
of how to keep their top-flight scientists satisfied. Some of the methods used have 
been progressive personnel policies, opportunities for advancement, and the creation 
of academic setting to accompany the working conditions. In this nation-wide 
research movement all laboratories are attempting to buy creativity. With industry 
moving forward into the challenging and unknown, practical research directors are 
opening the door to the individualist and the “genius.” 
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BETTER COLLEGE RECRUITING: BETTER SALES TRAINEES. D.L. GENTRY 
Personnel Journal. March, 1956. Pages 378-382. 


The author, Associate Professor of Marketing, University of Maryland, believes we 
should pay closer attention to students’ grades in the “indicator courses” and suggests 
that talking with the students’ professors might refine the selection process. In- 
adequate recruitment procedures will obviously produce a high turnover. It is his 
opinion that most companies do not take advantage of the “transcripts” and fail to 
discuss the applicant with his professors. 


He lists several things which might be found in the transcript; (1) grades in “in- 
dicator courses”; (2) watch for the student who balances his average by making good 
grades on the easy courses; (3) the student’s interests may be indicated by his choice 
of elective courses; (4) grade patterns; (5) individual grades are better indicators than 
overall grade averages. He contends that the professor may know more about the 
student’s potential than any other person. Few college professors would say that 
grades are a completely objective method of measuring knowledge. However, by the 
time the student has completed over forty courses over a four-year period, the grade 
record is one of the most reliable sources of information. In this age of mass educa- 
tion meeting minimum requirements for graduation may have little meaning for the re- 
cruiter. Views of the professors and evaluation of grades can improve the recruitment 
selectivity. 
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be pimp OF THE INTERVIEW: AN ORIENTATION AND A PILOT STUDY. 
NGE. 
Journal of Applied Psychology. February, 1956. Pages 25-31. 


Research on the value of the ihterview for assessing personality and occupational 
fitness is reviewed by the author, with a 17-item guide. It was concluded that the 
most valuable interview is that which uses a standardized form designed to assess 
complex constellations of traits rather than relatively isolated traits. An investiga- 
tion is reported involving 46 routine manual workers in a pharmaceutical manufacturing 
firm (Wellcome Chemical Works). A pre-employment interview chart was used, based 
on six broad attitudes. The scores obtained on these charts through the interview 
were compared with overall ratings based on separate ratings by four supervisors. It 
was found that relatively few of the workers accounted for most of the variation in 
scores. This is discussed with particular reference to those workers who were in- 
hibited (and were ranked too low on the interview) and those expressing ambition to 
do different work. 


The attitudes on goal formation, general interests, and self regard were apparently 
significantly related to the supervisory ratings, while the attitudes on job interest, 
acquisitive perseverance, and nervous tension were apparently not valid. Interview 
scores were found to be closer to ratings by the personnel training officer than the 
first and second line supervisors’ ratings. The author concludes that the interview, 
properly used, can play a reliable part in the overall assessment of an individual’s 
qualities. 
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HUMAN RELATIONS, MOTIVATION, AND MORALE 
(including, SUPERVISION) 


Notes 


THE AGE FACTOR IN EMPLOYEES’ JOB PROBLEMS. C. E. BLOCKER. 
Personnel. January, 1956. Pages 353-356. 


In 1954 a large midwestern life insurance company set up a standardized interview ay 
form for use by supervisors in discussion with their employees, in an effort to deter- eal 
mine what specific types of problems were likely to occur in different work groups. Pe 
This article reports on 353 interviews by 15 supervisors with 182 female clerical em- 
ployees, the data being classified under the following five categories: salary, attend- 
ance, transfer, job performance, and miscellaneous (tardiness, wasting time, excessive 
talking, etc.). 


There was a heavy concentration of employees in the 17-25 age group, and it was 
determined that this same age group made up the most unstable segment of the work- 
force. Many were preoccupied with personal problems and considered work as an 
interlude before marriage. Salary was found to be of major importance in the 17-25 
age group, and for groups just reaching 30 and 40 years of age. There was an unusval 
amount of discussion in the 36-45 age group about transfers. The author states that 
this group is made up of well-seasoned employees who are ready for greater responsi- 
bility, and that they should be given careful consideration for promotional opportuni- 
ties to the extent possible. In this study practically no employees were promoted toe 
after age 4G, and this group also had less interviews with their supervisors. a 
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COMPARISON OF THREE MORALE MEASURES: A SURVEY, POOLED GROUP 
JUDGMENTS, AND SELF EVALUATIONS. W. B. WEBB AND E, P. HOLLANDER. 
Journal of Applied Psychology. February, 1956. Pages 17-20. 


Although there is not always general agreement as to what constitutes “morale,” 
most investigations have been content to use only one measuring instrument and term 
the results an indication of low or high morale. The instrument used most frequently 
is the attitude survey, and although it has many obvious uses for management it is 
seldom validated against some objective measure of on the job behavior. 


This study was conducted on 210 graduates of a naval air program, eight groups with 
approximately 25 men each. Morale was defined simply as “an interest in and enthu- 
siasm for the naval air program,” and a criterion used was whether or not the graduat- 
ing cadet remained in the program or voluntarily left. Three measuring instruments 
were used: a 20-item questionnaire, a nominating technique whereby each student 
rated the three highest and three lowest men whom he thought showed interest in the 
a and a self-rating by each student in comparison with the other members of his 
class. 


Tables of correlation, intercorrelations, and results of the “voluntarily withdrawn” 
candidates are given, together with discussion as to the meaning of these results. 
The authors conclude that peer nominations and direct self-descriptions may have 
greater utility in reflecting personal involvement in a training program than does the 
traditional attitude survey. 
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ERI — YARDSTICK FOR EMPLOYEE RELATIONS. W. V. MERRIHUE AND 
R. A. KATZELL. 


Harvard Business Review. November-December, 1955. Pages 91-99. 


This article is noted by the authors as a report of some of the results of a research ey 
program performed in the General Electric Company, with the collaboration of the : 
consulting firm of Richardson, Bellows, Henry and Company. To answer the ques- 
tion, “How well are we doing in our handling of employee relations?,” there was 
developed over a three-year period the ERI (Employee Relations Index) which has 
been used in many and varied plants of the company. The authors describe the in- 
dicators selected, how the index was devised, testing its validity, and specific uses. dR iin 
They covered as the principal indicators absenteeism, turnover, on-the-job dispensary 
visits, suggestions submitted, disciplinary actions, grievances, work stoppages, and 
Participation in insurance plan. 


Results to date have been encouraging in terms of acceptance by local management, 
discovering relationships between the ERI and measures of work performance, filling 
a gap in needed personnel information, and various specific uses in operating situa- 
tions. Some of the “hitches” are also presented at this stage. Its principal applica- 
tions could be: (1) to inform managers on the current status of employee relations; 
(2) to trace trends; (3) to make interunit comparisons; (4) to control personnel costs; 
and, (5) to improve the management process. 
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TOO MUCH MANAGEMENT — TOO LITTLE CHANGE. LEO B. MOORE. 
Harvard Business Review. January-February, 1956. Pages 41-48. 


Management is always demanding new ideas, fresh methods, and very often change for 
the sake of change — as seen by the author, Assistant Professor of Industrial Manage- 
ment at M.I.T. Yet the mood of pressure resulting often deters rather than encourages 
improvements. Resistance to new ideas seems to develop from the line organization 
which has to put them into effect. Executives sometimes account for this by indicating 
that people instinctively resist change because they like and feel secure in their 
present habits. The author maintains that subordinates resist new ideas of managers 
because of the way in which management attempts to adopt them. Very often the boss 
calls his people together and outlines a change in policy or procedure without consult- 
ing the group. Employees feel they have not been taken into account in the new ar- 
rangements and, consciously or not, they slow down or sabotage the implementation of 
the plan. 


Management is urged to use the creative thoughts and participation of employees when 
changes are contemplated. The author notes that in management many individuals 
have their own ideas on how things should be run. The progressive manager is one 
who tries to harness this relatively untapped source of ideas and gain a much greater 
acceptance for the new projects than he could ever generate alone. 
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INCENTIVES. SYLVIA SHIMMIN. 
Occupational Psychology. October, 1955. Pages 240-244. 


Considerable discussion is devoted to what constitutes an incentive, subjective or 
objective, and whether the term should be restricted to those things which can be 
varied and controlled (such as financial rewards, knowledge of results, etc.) or should 
include such by-products as “justice,” “fair play,” or morale. It is stated that within 
a laboratory it is possible to identify and measure some of the incentives which can 
lead to improved performance but the problem is more difficult in practice. It is 
pointed out that incentives go beyond financial rewards, but that these are an impor- 
tant part of the total process. 


Difficulties in bonus payments based on the amount of work produced are discussed, 
both from the standpoint of individual bonus payments and group bonus payments. ~ 
Each has its advantages and disadvantages, just as each incentive motivates some 
employees strongly and others not at all. The difference between bonus payments to 
induce employees to put forth greater effort, as opposed to stimulation to maintain 
reasonable production efforts, is discussed. An interesting point is that workers have 
developed their own subjective standards as to what constitutes an honest day’s work, 
but little is known about how this is determined. More attention must be paid to this 
subjective aspect of motivation. 
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ORGANIZING PLANT DISCIPLINE. ALFRED G. LARKE. 
Dun’s Review and Modern Industry. January, 1956. Pages 81-84. 


Too often grievance cases arise because a code of discipline “just grown up” rather 
than carefully developed. The experience of the manufacturing plants of Moore 
Business Forms, Inc. advises that consideration must be taken of such factors as 
length of satisfactory service, management laxity, and lack of clear understanding of 
regulations. For sound administration of a disciplinary code attention must be given 
to reasonableness in protection of the group, prompt attention to violations, increas- 
ing penalties for repeated offenses, careful deliberation of the facts, and a good 
system for grievance procedures. 


Mr. Edmund Johnstone, Industrial Relations Manager of the organization, classifies 
offenses in three categories: (1) violence, immorality, insubordination, and habitual 
addiction; (2) gross neglect of performance of duty, willful damage of property, 
gambling, dishonesty; (3) loafing, failure to comply with safety rules, unauthorized 
smoking in areas, and isolated cases of intoxication. Varying degrees of penalty 

are required for each of these three categories. Requirements for a satisfactory dis- 
ciplinary code include few rules which can be easily understood and effectively en- 
forced, penalties commensurate with the seriousness of the offense, uniformity in 
investigations and decisions, and guarding against rules which infringe upon the basic 


rights of the individual or which are generally not consistent with accepted codes of 
behavior. 
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SALARY AND WAGE ADMINISTRATION, AND, LABOR RELATIONS 
(inc luding, JOB ANALYSIS AND JOB EVALUATION) 


MANAGEMENT LEVEL JOB EVALUATION.  R. E. SIBSON. 
Advanced Management. February, 1956. Pages 20-25. 


Various principles for management level job evaluation are developed by the author, 
who is personnel director of Schick, Inc. Answers are suggested to such questions as: 
What factors are significant in determining the need for management job evaluation? 
What advantages and problems may be expected from such an evaluation?! What manage- 
ment positions should be subject to evaluation, and how should the upper and lower 
limits be set? Do the differences between clerical and management jobs require that 
separate evaluations be made? 


Advantages and disadvantages of management job analysis are given. Some of the 
advantages are: all management and staff jobs are treated in a consistent manner, pay 
is consistent and overall salary scales can be established, the results can be ration- 
ally justified, a large part of payroll costs can be controlled, and management can pre- 
dict the effect of alternative wage policies. Among the chief disadvantages are the 
cost of such an analysis, the necessity for selling such a program, the danger of bind- 
ing management too tightly in salary and duties assignment, extent of decentralized 
responsibility or size of the organization, and difficulties in application and adminis- 
tration of such a program. 


The author states that some system of job-to-job factor comparisons is probably 
necessary but that many management positions cannot be adequately evaluated by a 
point evaluation or classification system. (79-56) 


WHITE COLLAR WORKERS AND UNIONS. HOWARD COUGHLIN. 
Office Executive. February, 1956. Pages 13-15. 


The white collar worker is losing economic ground to the blue collar worker. In this 
article Howard Coughlin, President, Office Employees International Union, A.F. of L., 
cites what is happening to the white collar group and the effect it will have upon the 
economy of the country. The white collar working force makes up one third of the 
consumer public. At the present time the blue collar worker has small weekly advan- 
tage, but this compensation gap continues to widen. Fringe benefits are no longer 
exclusive to the white collar worker, and in many instances the manual worker has 


gained the advantages as well. Loss of purchasing power by the white collar worker 
is a real threat to our economy. 


Office workers have been unionized under the A.F. of L. for over 50 years with a 
growth which has been both steady and diversified. This growth is attributed not only 
to the economic factor but also pr tere to prestige and recognition. Present estimates. 
indicate that one out of every six white collar workers is a union member. Automa- 
tion will replace repetitive and routine jobs, individuality, and people. The author 
believes that under automation, many firms’ will, in their haste, fail to retain or retrain 
their present employees. Fear of layoffs will cause greater unionization and collec- 
tive bargaining will be stepped-up, and this will be a decided advantage to the pay 
envelopes of white. collar workers. 
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IMPROVING THE FEDERAL CLASSIFICATION AND PAY PROGRAM: SOME 
SUGGESTIONS. JOHN BAMBERG. 


Public Personnel Review. January, 1956. Pages 17-21, 38. 


The author’s main suggestions are directed toward discarding the unwieldy and 
artificial general schedule in favor of position classification based upon realistic 
job series, and by setting pay for the separate series by wage analysis. He points 
out that adequate standards have never been written for many series because there is 
some fallacy in the “one series.” Acceptance of the classification program by 


supervisors would result if realistic standards were to be developed and written in 
simple language. 


Classification and pay administration is relatively simple in theory and principle, 
the author states. It becomes complex in practice because of the variety of work, 
work situations, and interrelated factors in the economic-labor field which influence 
pay rates. However, the problems encountered do not stem from these complexities. 
They often stem from failure to understand and adhere to the fundamental principles. 
Simplification or improvements in the present system will not come from pat formulae 
or mechanical devices nor from patchwork remedies such as the recent amendment 
permitting recruitment at higher than minimum rates. Nor will they come through re- 
duction in number of grades or extension of a board procedures per Se. Improve- 


ments must come from a re-analysis of the total program in terms of principles and 
objectives. 
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TESTS AND TESTING 


(see also — Recruitment, Interviewing, Selection, Placement) 


TESTING AND SELECTION. J. B. STONE. 
Office Executive. February, 1956. Pages 9-11, 23. 


Dr. Stone, Director, Division of Industrial Psychological Services, California Test 
Bureau (Los Angeles, California) points up some facts on psychological testing. Why 
has testing been received with such enthusiasm? The author believes it is the desire 
to “get off the hook at the firing line.” Psychological tests should be used as a tool 
to help in better selection — “not a scapegoat.” 


Basic facts of psychological testing are given as; (1) Technical advances have 
reached a plateau of achievement and it is now to management’s advantage to improve 
psychological tests for selection purposes; (2) Tests and other methods can help in 
selection, but it is still up to management to decide “whom to hire”; (3) In the area of 
skills, intelligence, interests, and temperament, tests are of considerable value; 

(4) Tests only measure what they are built to measure — we cannot predict the suc- 
cess of a test without measuring the validity; (5) Results must be interpreted on the 
basis of the individual context of the social situation; (6) Validity rests with the user, 
reliability with the author. 


Economic gain due to technical advances will be tapering off, and the author views 
effective selection as the “last frontier” of management. The seniority principle is 
tying management’s hands and selection is the first countermeasure. 
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AN APPRAISAL OF PERSONNEL TESTING.  D. G. HUMM. 
Advanced Management. February, 1956. Pages 16-19. 


From the early beginnings of Wundt and Binet the standardized personnel test has be- 
come big business in itself, with one test alone selling over one million copies a 

year, over 1,000 different tests published, and about three-fourths of corporations using 
tests in selection and promotion of employees. It is time to take stock and see why 
tests are sometimes effective or ineffective. 


Technical aspects of psychological testing are covered, such matters as statistical 
inference, statistical momentum, standard error of IQ tests, and validation procedures. 
It is indicated that technical training is essential for a person to operate a testing 
program — that a personnel man inexperienced in use of tests will generally make 
many rule-of-thumb costly errors. On the other hand, practical considerations are also 
vital in conducting a testing program. Good results are possible but trained men as- 
sure best results. 


Common faults in the use of tests involve inappropriate tests or inappropriate norms, 
use of tests with low validity, and use of tests by men who have inadequate technical 
training. Sound personnel appraisal must answer four questions: Does the applicant 
have sufficient training and experience? Is he able to do the job? Will he like the 
work sufficiently to be weil motivated? and, Will he get along on the job and work 
with others? 
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STAFF SELECTION IN A SELLER’S MARKET. ELIZABETH SIDNEY. 
Personnel Management & Ind. Equipment. January, 1956. Pages 407-408. 


This is the final article in a series concerned with the use of group selection tests. 
She divides modern selection methods into two categories: “Those which help the 
selector to build a biographical picture revealing the persistent patterns of behavior 
likely to recur in the individual’s life” and “those which yield a representative 
sample of some one aspect of ,behavior.” 


The author describes the group selection method by giving examples of the system 
used by the armed forces during the war, in which they screened candidates through 
realistic test situations. The following points illustrate how the system works: 

(1) a small group of candidates are tested for two or more days; (2) the selection 
board assesses the social skills and intelligence of the candidates; (3) the board 
should include the personnel officer and possibly a special consultant; (4) the atmos- 
phere should be congenial and informal in order to achieve best results. This method 
was modified and used by the British Civil Service Selection Board which designed 
tests based on written data concerning administrative situations. Many firms in 
England have now adapted the group selection method in selecting their future execu- 
tives. The major objection to this system is the cost, but when a firm is filling top 
executive positions the cost can be well justified. 
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COMMUNICATION 


HOW EFFECTIVE ARE YOUR COMPANY COMMUNICATIONS? H. P. ZELKO. 
Advanced Management. February, 1956. Pages 10-14. 


The three major areas of the total communication process are: (1) Internal organiza- 
tional communication, which involves the complete program of policy, planning, chan- 
nels, and media — up, down, and across the organization; (2) External organizational 
communication, which involves the public relations set-up as an extension of communi- 
cation policy; (3) Interpersonal communication, which is described as the heart of the 
total process, and involves direct two-way exchanges such as between supervisor and 
employee. 


Barriers and skills in interpersonal communication are discussed in some detail, with 
emphasis on the language barrier or use of words which mean different things to people 
with different backgrounds and experiences. Major skills listed are speaking in inter- 
personal relations, speaking to groups, listening, leading and participating in confer- 
ences, interviewing, writing, and reading. Five steps toward effective speaking are 
given as planning, organizing, developing, motivating, and communicating. Information 
is also conveyed on communicating through conferences, the interview pattern, and 
effective reading. Included, too, is a ten-question check list for top management — 
to be used in determining to the extent to which attention has been given to developing 
and maintaining good communication systems in a general way. Dr. Zelko’s contri- 
butions to this field are always welcome and valued. 
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THE PERSONNEL OFFICE INTERPRETS. J.P. EBERLE. 
Personnel Administration. January-February, 1956. Pages 34-38. 


The personnel office is in an ideal spot to interpret management views to employees 
and to relay employee viewpoints to management, provided it has access to top 
management and the confidence of employees. It is thus in an ideal position to pre- 
vent many management problems by facilitating this two-way communication. Thought- 
ful planning, deliberate effort, and a willingness to communicate result in good 
communications. 


Among the functions of the personnel office which can be integrated into a comprehen- 
sive communication system are employee newspapers, suggestion programs, counsel- 
ing, orientation and other training, and employee attitude surveys. However, the mere 
existence of these devices does not insure communication. The author describes the 
program of the Bureau of the Census, particularly with reference to its employee 
bulletin, suggestion system, and management’s line on the grapevine circuit. Re- 
cently it instituted a “Census Grapevine” bulletin board on which any employee’s 
rumors were answered by facts. Frank and official answers to rumors are making this 
device an important source of communication. To be effective all of the personnel 
activities must be enlisted to channel information upwards and downwards, personnel 
information must be clear, and the grapevine should be used. 
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' There is now a trend, on the part of the editors, toward proving the publicetion’s 


COMPANY EDITORS TODAY PROUD OF PROFIT SHOWING. 
BACHRACH. 
Personnel Journal. March, 1956. Pages 368-371. 


HENRY B. 


Mr. Bachrach, Employee Communications Specialist, General Electric Co., (Sche- 
nectady, N.Y.) feels that many employee magazines serve their companies in ways 
which cannot be measured. Editors, however, are now becoming aware that it is pos- 
sible to direct their articles toward specific goals and demonstrate to management 
that the magazines can reduce loss and increase profit. Many specific examples are 
cited of well known companies which have profited. These case histories, gathered 
by the author, are now being collected by a full scale research project conducted by 
the International Council of Industrial Editors. 


value and increasing its prestige. With this new attitude, publications are no longer 
aimed at vague targets. They are developing calculated communications programs 
which are consistent, timed, and accurate. Specific areas of profit are explored in 
this article — safety, suggestion programs, reduced waste, and sales contributions. 
Areas such as morale, turnover and communications are more elusive when you at- 
tempt to measure them in terms of dollars and cents. It appears that in the past, 
editors have been unwilling to attempt to measure the value of their publication. If 
the magazine is to contribute, it must “aim with rifles at targets that can improve 
company operation; they must measure the results of their attack on the target.” 
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NOTES 


TRAINING 


(see also — EXECUTIVES: ........DEVE LOPMENT 
SUP ER VISORS:. eooooe DE VELOPMENT) 


HOW TO DETERMINE SUPERVISORY TRAINING NEEDS. L.D. KORB. 
Personnel. January, 1956. Pages 335-352. 


A step-by-step process is presented to help identify training needs in an organization, 
but it is pointed out that there is no “one best way.” Features of the author’s sug- 
gested method include: (1) Find out what top management is thinking, including what 
they think are training needs and whether they are interested in immediate or long- 
range results. (2) Decide on what types of training and content are desirable, includ- 
ing such factors as size of the training staff, organizational factors, previous training 
given, and scope and participation to be expected by the line. (3) Collect training 
needs data, through questionnaires and interviews, study of records, and observation 
of how supervisors are performing on their jobs. 


Information is given on analyzing the data obtained, recording it in terms of major 
needs, and determining needs through individual appraisal. Four helpful exhibits are 
included to clarify these areas of training needs data, questionnaire of supervisory 
improvement needs, need unit analysis form, and individual supervisor’s development 
record. The approach of the General Electric Company to this problem is discussed. 
Action of line management, particularly the general foreman and each of the super- 
visors under him, is basic to determining through job description and performance what 
the training needs are and what training is desirable. The Training Division then con- 
ducts training where similar needs are recorded for many supervisors, and the super- 
visor then evaluates the effectiveness of this training. (88-56) 


TRAINING THE TECHNICIAN IN ADMINISTRATIVE PRACTICES. S.A. BAILEY. 
Public Administration. Winter, 1955. Pages 375-382. 


For purposes of this discussion, administration in the British system is defined as 
“the task of providing the conditions under which the work of a team can come to good 
effect.” It is stressed that in the field of administration time is important and that 
decisions cannot be delayed until maximum information is available to reach an 
intellectually satisfying conclusion. Further, that as an individual’s responsibilities 
pe yep he finds that his own technical competence ceases to be the dominant aspect 
of his work. 


Training conference of senior officials, conducted by the Treasury in England, is dis- 
cussed in some detail by the author. There are three such conferences a year, each 
lasting for eight days and with much emphasis on participation by the conferees. A 
number of opportunities for sabbatical leave are available, including study of adminis- 
tration in foreign countries. Training programs in three of the departments are men- 
tioned: Ministry of Supply, General Post Office, and Ministry of Housing and Local 
Government — commentaries on their subject matter and particular problems. * 


However, training courses and other such devices are not as good devices as actual 
on-the-job training, under the guidance and advice of senior officials. Senior officials 
should take their subordinates with them to policy conferences, it is suggested, and 
should be held responsible for developing their successors. 
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TRAINING FOR SAFETY. WILLIAM A. HAWN. 
Jour. of Amer. Soc. of Training Dir. January-February, 1956. Pages 46-50. 


“Good safety training should train supervisors in accident prevention in order that 
they may in turn train those who work for them.” With this philosophy as a guide, a 
course spotlighting two elements, the worker and the accidental occurrence, has been 
developed at the Graniteville Company of which Mr. Hawn is Director of Training. 
The author outlines the content of the five sessions in the program. 


Session I covers: “The Factors of an Accidental Occurrence: A Typical Accident; 
and Developing a Four-Step Method for Investigating Accidents.” Session II: 

“Basic Accident Causes — Review of an Accident.” Session III covers: * The 
Supervisor — Steps He Can Take to Prevent Accidents.” Session IV centers around 
“Emotional Maturity and Accident Proneness.* The final meeting has as its subject 
the influence of mental health on accidents. Mr. Hawn discusses a number of bene- 
fits which have resulted from this safety program. It is his belief that safety prob- 
lems can be solved through study and research; therefore, safety training must remain 
fluid to meet new findings. ‘Fundamentals may remain the same, but methods of 
approach will continue to change.” 
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WORKER TRAINING IN SMALL BUSINESS. OTIS LIPSTREN. 
Jour. of Amer. Soc. of Training Dir. January-February, 1956. Pages 38-43. 


This is a preliminary report on a type of worker training instituted in a small plant as 
a third phase of a comprehensive training program. Despite management apprehension 
over lost production time, three 50-minute sessions were organized for employees at 
the worker level. The sessions were designed to encourage a better understanding of 
the personal aspects involved in the work situation. Discussion centered about “what 
workers wanted from life and to what extent these wants might be found through work 
... the feelings, attitudes, and behaviors of individuals while at work and... the 
participants basic feelings about the organization of work and suggestions for im- 
proving it. 


The author presents some supervisory comments reflecting the workers’ enthusiastic 
attitudes resulting from the program. In addition, he gives comparative production 
records of a number of workers. Although not conclusive, of course, they indicated 
that management’s initial fear of lowered output was not borne out. While complete 
evidence of the full value of the program awaits further research, the positive atti- 
tudes of worker and management indicate a fruitful area for training. 
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MILITARY MANAGEMENT TRAINING. BENEDICT RAY. 
Armed Forces Management. February, 1956. Pages 16-17, 46. 


The influence of the newly founded Army Supply Manage ment Course is the subject of 
Mr. Ray’s presentation. In December 1954 the graduation of the first group of 34 
graduates of this course marked the beginning of a broad educational program to de- 
velop top managers for the Army’s vast supply system. It was hoped, too, that this 
would have an ever-widening effect upon the entire administration of the supply system 
and its improvement. 


The case method of management training featured the course. Evaluation revealed 
that the trainees were highly enthusiastic about the case method, once they were able 
to make the adjustment to it and to break away from the influence of the more tradi- 
tional methods of training. Harbridge House, a consulting firm in the use of the case 
method, assisted in developing the course by surveying typical problems of adminis- 
tration, preparing initial material for the training program, and conducting the cases for. 
the first program. Subsequently, a civilian educational advisor was appointed to carry 
on the program begun by Harbridge House. For this special and difficult kind of a 
training program “a talent hunt” was undertaken throughout the technical services for 
qualified and potential instructors. The faculty continues to play an important part 
in keeping the course up-to-date by preparing new cases, conducting research, as- 
sembling special materials, and conducting small seminars for other groups. 
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RESULTS OF TRAINING SUPERVISORS IN DEMOCRATIC CONCEPTS OF 
LEADERSHIP. JOHN J. HAYES. 
Jour. of Amer. Soc. of Training Dir. January-February, 1956. Pages 24-27. 


Can the ordinary kind of industrial training program actually change the deep seated 
concepts which supervisors have of their role? This report of a course designed to 
create a more democratic leadership climate offers some objective evidence that it is 
possible to bring about new modes of behavior. Utilizing some of the concepts brought 
forth by the important research at the University of Michigan, the author organized a 
series of one week conferences for about 190 supervisors, including all levels of 
management: 


After an introductory period designed to help the group recognize their own training 
needs, case studies and group discussion were utilized. Some psychological theory 
on basic principles of human behavior was given as a basis for group participation in 
gaining further insight into the effects of participation and the role of the leader. 
Use was made of Nelson’s Supervisory Situation Survey before and after the course 
and again one year later to provide an index of “human relations mindedness” within 
the groups. The groups showed extensive progress in terms of the Survey, from both 
an immediate and a long-range point of view. The author feels that a carefully 
designed program can lead to worthwhile changes in supervisory attitudes. 
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. OLDER WORKERS — MANPOWER: RETIREMENT POLICIES. 
SYSTEMS-PROBLEMS 


PENSION PLANS DON’T COVER EVERYTHING. PHIL HIRSCH. 
American Business. February, 1956. Pages 16-17, 38. 


This is a presentation of the pre-retirement program of one of the nation’s leading 
manufacturers of motion picture equipment, the Bell & Howell Company. The company 
makes provision for a series of eleven (11) retirement seminars, conducted weekly in 
an evening session, for its older managerial and other employees. The objective: 
helping individuals make “the big break as smooth and as worry-free as possible.” 


The seminars are conducted by the Industrial Relations Vice President of the company. 
Employees, numbering approximately 25 participants on a voluntary basis, are en- 
couraged to bring their wives to the sessions. While the company’s retirement policy 
prescribes that in the near future 68 will be the mandatory retirement age, it hopes 
ultimately to conduct these pre-retirement sessions for personnel between 50 and 55 
years of age. The study materials (booklets on economics, health, family relations, 
housing, etc.) are drawn from the University of Chicago program. Visual aids, role 
playing, discussion, visiting lecturers (physician, social security official, and others), 
and other facilities are also utilized in the program. The program is marked by a great 
deal of enthusiasm and personal interest, as evidenced by those in the four classes 
which have completed the pre-retirement program. 


(9456) 


THE OLDER WORKER: NEW LIGHT ON EMPLOYMENT AND RETIREMENT 
PROBLEMS. A.N. TURNER. 
Personnel (Amer. Management Ass'n). November, 1955. Pages 246-257 


Dr. Turner, of the Institute of Human Relations, Yale University, reports partial find- 
ings from two research studies in this field — one undertaken at the Harvard Business 
School and the other directed by the Yale University Staff, with the author participat- 
ing in both surveys. The problems of the individual worker, approaching his upper 
years, are economic, health, and psychological. Aging brings these problems into 
sharp focus. Dr. Turner briefly summarizes some of the research in productivity, 
learning time, attitudes, and part-time work in regard to the older worker. 


The experiences of two companies — a small metal products and machinery company 
and an automobile assembly plant — are discussed. One is a company without a 
compulsory retirement plan and the other does have a compulsory retirement plan for 
its workers. Analysis is made of attitudes and abilities in each situation. In the 
former case no one apparently had to retire, or wanted to; in the other case retirement 
was compulsory at 65, and apparently no one wanted to stay that long. Management 
needs to take a fresh look at its problem of older workers, know its responsibilities 
in sound personnel management, avoid generalities, encourage supervisory attitudes 
of good listening, and deal more in facts than assumptions in regard to this problem. 
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PREPARATION FOR RETIREMENT. A. A. SALAMONE. 
Office Executive. March, 1956. Pages 9-12. 


Dr. Salamone is Chairman of the Greater St. Louis Committee on Aging and is 
Director of the Adult Education Center at St. Louis University. His work has brought 
him actively into many of the problems of retirement. He prescribes as methods of 
conditioning employees to retirement — indirect approaches, guidance and counsel- 
ing, educational programs, and work-modification procedures, and discusses each 
category. 


“Any type of retirement program that is set up must seriously recognize four princi- 
ples,” advises the author’. . .(1) The economic, social, physiological and psycholog- 
ical factors involved in adjusting to retirement are closely interrelated in their ef- 
fects; (2) No two people react to retirement in a similar manner; (3) Fundamental 
needs of older persons are essentially the same as those of other age groups... 
Elder people, too, desire security, new experience, affection and recognition; and, 
(4) The longer the delay in preparing for retirement, the more difficult the adjustment 
becomes for the individual.” A roster of combinations of programs are presented, 
covering twelve kinds of pre-retirement planning activities. The author presents 
some of the philosophies and highlights of the programs of Consolidated Edison 
Company of New York, “a large Eastern oil company,” and others. Practical informa- 
tion for counselors and program directors is offered in this presentation. 
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Cases in Personnel Management 


The cases described are real. (Names, places, and other iden- 
tifications have been changed in order to assure anonymity.) 
While they grow out of various settings in industry, business, 

and government and involve varied technical content, the cases 
are selected because the crucial issues and the crossfire of 
views generally center around a problem in personnel management. 


An invitation to our readers. It is hoped that this section may 
eventually prove to be a good focal point for bringing before the 
“P M A” audience the more significant and lively cases in 
personnel management — especially in areas of middle manage- 
ment, supervision, communication, human relations, line and 
staff relationship, and the “growing pains” of emerging personnel 
policy. Subscribers and readers are invited to forward cases 
which they believe will be of considerable interest to others as 
raw material for discussion or training by means of the case 
method. The Editor will be pleased to consider the cases for 
publication in "P M A” with the understanding that they must be 
cleared to assure anonymity of companies or individuals concerned. 


lOTES 
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Adjustments 
to Automation 
in Two Firms 


ADVANCE PLANNING with respect to personnel 
and techniques involved and proper timing with 
respect to business conditions apparently achieved 
for two firms an orderly and generally harmonious 
transition to automatic technology. How the 
two firms accomplished this transition is described 
by the Department of Labor’s Bureau of Labor 
Statistics in separate case studies of, first, a 
large manufacturer of radio and television sets 
which adopted printed circuitry and automatic 
inserting machines in producing its 1955 TV 
receivers; and second, the home office of a large 
insurance company which installed a digital 
electronic computer to reduce punchcard opera- 
tions in the preparation of business operating 
statistics! The cases are illustrative, rather 
than representative, of the industries concerned; 
also, they are not intended to indicate the impact 
of automatic production methods on employment 
generally. 

Laborwise, the experience with the automatic 
techniques at both companies had significant 
implications. On the one side, new jobs were 
created for which, with some exceptions, brief 
on-the-job training sufficed. New branches of 
work were developed to plan for, install, and 
service new automatic equipment. Some new 
skills were required. In neither firm did the 
machines replace workers performing work re- 
quiring a high degree of judgment. Nor did their 
introduction eliminate all hand labor. The elec- 
tronics manufacturer found hand labor imperative 
in tasks requiring fine hand movements and in- 
volving the use of fragile materials. At that 
firm, increased responsibility and some differences 
in work conditions (not described) that followed 
the introduction of automation, led to higher pay 
on automated jobs; expanded output, through 
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increased productivity, was expected to Offset 
any reduction in plant employment. After the 
installation of the digital computer at the in 
surance firm’s home office, employees performing 
the new functions averaged higher annual Salaries ( 
than those who worked with the old setup. 
Some work using unskilled labor was reduced, 


however. Of all the workers, women, who forme 
a high proportion of the work force at both 
companies and who were commonly engaged in 
tasks to which the automatic techniques wor 
adaptable, appeared to be most adversely affected 

Certain circumstances were common to both 
firms. Both had a volume of routine, repetitive 
work, which was performed chiefly by women, 
The new devices were installed over a period of 
years, under long-term programs designed t 
improve competitive performance (product and 
efficiency), keep pace with an expanding volume 
of business, and eliminate high labor turnove 
among the firms’ women workers. Both firms 
planned further automation, subject to analysis 
and experimentation. The companies used differ. 
ent methods to advise their employees about the 
changeover prior to actual mechanical rearrange. | 
ments. The advance communication by the in 
surance company, however, was relatively mor 
extensive than that by the electronics manufac. 
turer. The insurance company informed all en. 
ployees in extensive detail concerning its plans to 
install the computer. The electronics company 
informed only its production foremen and union 
officers of the proposed installation of the new | 
automatic equipment; other nonsupervisory work- 
ers learned of the plans via the “grapevine.” 4 
policy of no layoffs or downgrading because of | 
technical changes was already established in the | 
insurance company. 

At the insurance company, affected employees | 
were not represented by a union. At the elec | 
tronics plant, the union officials appeared to be | 


1 A Case Study of a Company Manufacturing Electronic Equipment, ai F 
The Introduction of an Electronic Computer ina Large Insurance Company, F 
both issued in October 1955. The case studies were based largely on ine: 
views with company officials, information in company publications, an, | 
at the electronics company where a collective bargaining agreement wait ia 
force, with union officials also. The studies describe the nature of the change, F 
some effects on employment, productivity, and working conditions, wi — : 
some of the problems and adjustments reported by management and lab 
Case study No. 2 provided relatively more detailed data on the effectsa > 
plant personnel of the changeover to automatic technology. oe 

See also Plant Level Adjustments to Technical Change, in the Aprillti F 
Monthly Labor Review -(p. 387); for other discussions of automation in th 
Monthly Labor Review during 1955, see issues for February (p. 165), Mi F 
(p. 519), and June (p. 637). 
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concerned mainly with obtaining for their mem- 
pers a share in production gains through increased 
wages and related benefits. 


Case No. 1 


The “Y” Company is one of the largest manu- 
facturers of radio, TV, and phonograph sets. Its 
plant work has consisted largely of engineering 
and assembling various models of these products 
and some military electronics work. The com- 
pany purchases standard components from sup- 
pliers, and installs the completed chassis into 
companymade cabinets. The conventional meth- 
ods of assembly had previously involved handling 
several hundred parts and soldered connections. 

Assembly-line methods, with considerable job 
specialization, had been the dominant features of 
the company’s television manufacturing opera- 
tions. Component parts, after inspection, went 
to bins alongside assembly lines. The riveting 
department had previously attached metal parts, 
such as tube sockets, to the chassis, and other 
plant divisions had done the intricate wiring on 
subassemblies. On each side of a 300-foot table, 
the workers, nearly all women, using handtools, 
performed one or more repetitive operations— 
wiring, soldering, or lacing on each set, or inserting 
components in predetermined sequence. The 
completely wired chassis then was moved by con- 
veyors to the line where television tubes were in- 
serted. These chassis were tested electrically 
and those accepted were conveyed to the next 
department, where they were bolted into cabinets, 
and the entire set tested and packed for shipping. 
On sets made several years ago, nearly 60 percent 
of the direct labor time was expended on wiring, 
lacing, and assembling. 


The “Y” Company first substituted printed 
(photoetched) circuitry for many handwiring op- 
erations on 5-tube portable radios in 1952. Com- 
ponents were inserted by hand on the board and the 


§ underside was hand-dipped in molten solder to com- 
 Plete the subassembly. The company decided in 


1954 to use photoetched circuit boards in its 1955 


_ television receivers; in the 1956 models, about 75 
_ to 80 percent of the wire circuits were photoetched 
| on the board. Development of a mechanism to 

attach components automatically began in -1953 


ee and within a year a machine was inserting com- 


ponents on about 6 boards a minute. A mecha- 
nism now in use handles 12 boards a minute and 
since 1953 other improvements permit the handling 
of components of various sizes. These advances 
made possible significant increases in efficiency and 
improvements in quality. 

After the circuit boards are processed and com- 
ponents attached, under the new methods, they are 
shipped to a central plant for handwiring of the 
remaining 20 to 25 percent of the circuitry and 
inserting of the remaining components, attach- 
ment of the printed boards to the chassis, and 
installation of picture tubes, all on an assembly 
line. The use of printed circuitry has simplified 
the testing operation. 

Introduction of the new methods reduced but 
did not do away with hand assembly operations. 
Riveting, tube inserting, installing, testing, ad- 
justing, and packing were only indirectly affected 
and continue to be largely manual activities. 
Reorganization of assembly lines reduced overall 
requirements for handwirers, lacers, and assem- 
blers, jobs held chiefly by women. 

The new technology created some new machine- 
tending jobs, for which no greater skill or training 
seemed required; only 2 weeks’ training was given. 
Certain new machine operations, utilizing some- 
what higher paid labor and some additional skilled 
occupations, were created. For example, employ- 
ment of skilled jig and fixture men in develop- 
mental, repair, and maintenance work doubled as 
did the industrial engineering staff; the number of 
mechanical and electrical engineers more than 
doubled and the ratio of engineers to production 
workers increased. 

Some unskilled job opportunities were elim- 
inated, but no worker, according to company 
officials, was laid off as a result of the changes. 
Some workers were reassigned to final assembly, 
inspecting, packing, and related operations, as 
well as to the newly created automated jobs. As 
printed circuits usually result in lighter TV sets, 
women could be assigned to some packing jobs. 

Pay for the automated jobs was set at 5 to 15 
percent above the straight-time rates for unskilled 
assemblers because of some differences in working 
conditions and increased responsibility. An in- 
dividual incentive pay basis was inaugurated for 
employees who process the printed circuit boards 
up to the stage where they are fed into the auto- 
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matic inserting machines and also for some of the 
workers on the final assembly line. The others 
reccived incentive pay on a group basis. Workers 
who operated the automatic inserting equipment 
were not under the incentive pay program. 

About 2 weeks before the new methods were 
applied, the vice president in charge of production 
informed the production foremen concerning the 
changes. The union officers were also told in 
advance that the company was trying to improve 
production procedures. Other workers learned of 
the changes via the ‘“‘grapevine.” 

The experience of the company suggests the 
possibility of an orderly transition to automatic 
technology, within the framework of amicable 
union-management relations. The current collec- 
tive bargaining agreement, which became effective 
3 months after the new procedures were installed 
in mid-1954, does not include provisions concern- 
ing the introduction of new automatic equipment. 
Under present and predecessor labor agreements, 
job changes resulting from technological develop- 
ments are governed by work rules covering tech- 
nological changes in general. New job vacancies 
were posted and workers were selected by foremen 
according to seniority and ability to perform the 
duties required. Some preference was expressed 
for male workers. 

The changeover was successful largely because 
the new techniques were introduced at a time of 
model changeover and employment expansion. 
The company plans to install 2 automatic units in 
addition to the 4 now in use. 


Case No. 2 


The “ABC” Life Insurance Company is a 
large company selling diversified forms of insur- 
ance. Its operations require the rapid and 
accurate processing of constantly increasing rou- 
tine paperwork. For the past 15 years, the 
company has been plagued with a labor shortage. 
A high proportion of the workers in its home office 
were recent high school girl graduates, whose 
brief stay with the company resulted in complete 
turnover every 5 years. Many of the operating 
divisions hired high school students on a part-time 
basis. In the early postwar years, conventional 
office machinery was used extensively. 


Installation of a large electronic computer jn 
the classification sections of division “X” began 
in carly 1954. There were 198 employees in 
these sections, 800 in the division. As 9 result 
of the machine’s operation, it was expected that a 
large number of the sections’ employees would be 
available for reassignment. These sections Main- 
tain running inventories of all policies in foro 
and in an average month process about 850,000 
policy transactions. The employees in thes 
sections use data from other operating sections 
reported on punchcards—and their work involyes 
sorting, classifying, and calculating. They per. 
formed this work using 125 separate punchcard 
machines (not including incidental key punch 
machines), at a $235,000 annual rental. Theg 
employees, who had an average annual salar 
of $3,700 (table) handled about 3% million 
punchcards monthly. The work required fre. 
quent shifting of card decks and maintenance of 
paper controls. 

Installing the computer resulted in an estimated 
50-percent net reduction in the budget for the 
classification sections, 9 percent in division “X.” 
Work in these sections could now be handled by 21 
punchcard machines and 85 employees averaging 


Wage structure in classification sections in ABC company, 
before and after computer installation 


Employees 
Employees Employees | Employees 
originally reg assigned to | expected in 
in classifica- leased for the com- new classifi 
Approximate tion sec- other as- puter opera- | cation sec- 
annual salary tions - signments tions tions! 
Men| Women| Men| Women| Men} Women| Men|Women 
Totals: 9 189 7 126 | 12 8| 14 1 


1 Includes, in addition to the 20 employees working in computer opt F” 
tions, 56 classification sections employees who were retained on noncomput F 
duties, and 9 employees in the procedure development group. x 

2 Nonclerical labor. 
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4,200 annually. Annual puncheard machine 
rentals declined to a total of $19,000. The 
changeover freed 15,000 square feet of floor space. 
Principal supply savings were the 2% million 
monthly punchcards required; the information on 
the 850,000 policies could be put on 71 reels of 
magnetic tape and the 1,000 reels purchased at the 
outset could be erased and reused. The need for 
paper controls of intermediate totals practically 
disappeared. Savings are partially offset by 
amortization charges against the computer; regu- 
lar maintenance fees to the manufacturer; and 
costs incident to the “downtime” (about 4 per- 
cent) of the computer from mechanical failure. 
The company found that actual investment 
would be returned in about 4 years. 

Job reductions as a result of the computer in- 
stallation would take place very largely among 
clerks performing the large volume of simple re- 
petitive operations in work areas to which auto- 
mation is suited. The other employees were 
generally engaged in work requiring experience 
and exercise of judgment. Company officials 
pointed out that reduction in clerical jobs would 
enable it to set up many positions calling for those 
qualifications. Outside division “X,” likewise, 
the electronic computer was not expected to affect 
the “substantial number” of positions requiring 
judgment and experience. 

The company planned most carefully both 
personnel adjustments and the mechanical aspects 
of the changeover. Employees affected were ad- 
vised in advance of the impending installation 
and no attempt was made to gloss over the im- 
plications for employment in the classification 
sections. Individual employees were interviewed 
with meticulous concern for job preferences in 
other operations of the company. Except for 
cases of normal turnover, the employees were, or 
will be, successfully placed in other company jobs; 
the home office had 15 other punchcard sections 
utilizing personnel of approximately equal skill. 
Job reassignments had not been completed at the 
time of the study. The company has maintained 


a consistent policy of not discharging or down- 
_ grading workers because of technological change. 


An officer of division “X” met regularly with 


_ Personnel officers in advance, to discuss the many 
' Personnel matters, particularly employee trans- 


fers. In April 1954, just before space rearrange- 


_ Ment commenced, the division chief held an in- 


formal meeting of the sections’ members, at which 
he told them the computer was to be installed, 
gave reasons for the decision, and reiterated the 
company policy of no job loss or downgrading 


because of the new work techniques. The pros- 
pect of new assignments aroused a natural amount 
of concern among employees; at the same time, 
the general reaction was one of interest and 
understanding. 

During the formal trial period, June—October 
1954, when the computer was tested in the critical 
workload area of data sorting, articles appeared 
in company publications, directed at home office 
and field staffs. The articles described the possi- 
bilities and limitations of the computer; announced 
directly that some employees in the classification 
sections would be transferred; and reiterated that 
even this newest technique would not mean any 
personnel separations. 

To provide a nucleus of computer operators, 8 
keymen received from 1 to 6 months’ training 
from the computer manufacturer. Otherwise, the 
computer staff was trained on the job, a step based 
upon experience obtained from training the key- 
men. Every effort was made to use persons 
already in the classification sections. Some of the 
new positions involved skills and knowledge not 
available in the group, however. Criteria for se- 
lection of the computer staff were: experience, 
proficiency in mathematics, and college training 
(considered desirable, but not essential). Thus, 
of the 20 computer employees, 9 were from the 
classification sections, 5 from other sections of 
division “X,” 5 from other divisions, and an 
electronics engineer, hired from outside the 
company. 

The computer work force consisted of the fol- 
lowing employees: 

1 supervisor (engineer, man) 
2 computer operators and 2 assistant computer operators 

(men) set up for 2 shifts 
1 tape librarian (woman) 

1 auxiliary equipment section head (man) 
1 converter team head (woman) 

1 converter clerk (woman) 

1 assistant converter clerk (man) 

3 junior converter clerks (men) 

1 key punch operator (woman) 

1 card and tape file clerk (man) 

1 machine room distributor (man) 

1 control captain (woman) 


1 assistant control captain (woman) 
2 control clerks (women) 
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The employees not selected for computer opera- 
tion were released to other assignments gradually, 
after a personal interview and careful review of 
their record. At the interview, each employee 
was requested to specify a job preference in trans- 
fer. Inno case was anyone offered a lower paying 
job. Those released were transferred to jobs 
which they could handle with only brief on-the-job 
training. Their new supervisors were uniformly 
consulted before the transfers were made; they 
interviewed the transferees, and are currently 
satisfied with the new arrangements. 

Within the classification sections, six super- 
visors had developed considerable skill in handling 
people. The 4 most interested in the computer 
installation are now permanently assigned to its 
work force (3 to operation and 1 to developmental 
work); 1 preferred to transfer to an equivalent 
staff job in another division; and the remaining 
supervisor accepted a higher paying nonsuper- 
visory job. 

The procedure development group, which 
studied problems within the computer’s range and 
translated their findings into operations, began 
with 14 persons; by June 1956, all but 4 will have 
transferred to a newly created electronics installa- 
tions division. 

The electronics installations division was formed 
on January 1, 1955, to expand the use of electronic 
computers in the firm and to provide a pool of 
skilled manpower. Its chief had piloted the 
initial studies which led to the recommendation 
that a computer be installed. The 8 men selected 
initially for this division had had some prior ex- 
perience in the field; 21 were added, of whom 13 
were selected because of prior experience with 


specific phases of the company’s business: th 
other 8 were clerical assistants. ee 

In June 1955, home office personnel records 
were culled to develop a list of individuals who 
had the experience and educational background 
required in this highly specialized division 
Those listed were invited to take three examina. 
tions which would indicate their aptitudes for the 
work. More than 250 responded, Tepresenting 
practically every division in the firm. By Sep 
tember 1955, 30 persons had been selected, from 
as many different divisions as possible. The rj. 
teria for this selection, in order of importance, 
were: company experience, seniority, and aptitude 
ranking. The 60 now comprising the electronicg 
installations division are heavily weighted with 
those having skills or aptitudes in programming, 
project analysis, and other related processes, 
Some will be trained to operate a large computer, 

By the end of 1954, the suitability of the elec. 
tronic computer to office work had been substan. 
tially established and the computer officially 
accepted. Certain factors contributed materially 
to the success and ease of the adjustment to the 
changeover: the company’s growth to meet an 
expanding volume of business; relatively high 
labor turnover with an accompanying shortage of 
women clerks in its home office; and the basic 
similarity of jobs among many company divi- 
sions, permitting easy transfer of employees. 

The company is carefully studying 22 activities 
under a 3- to 5-year program for possible future 
installations. It estimated that it would take 
1 to 1% years to develop plans for a specific com- 
puter activity and from 1 to 5 additional years to 
attain problem-free installation. 
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"REPRINTED FROM FACTORY MANAGEMENT AND MAINTENANCE » FEBRUARY 


MDANY 
EXHIBIT | COPYRIGHT BY MCGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC." (avtuonss” 
CREDIT TO DAVID G. MOORE AND ROBERT K. BURNS . ) 
CATEGORY | QUESTIONS ASKED % OF FAVORABLE ANSWERS 
1 | Work pressure, fatigue, boredom, work load | bd¢ de ds | a 
JOB DEMANDS hours of work. | | 72% 
Annoyances, management's concern for wy 
‘2 WORKING CONDITIONS conditions, equipment adequacy, safety) 70 
measures, effect of these on efficiency § RF 
Adequacy, comparison with pay of others in aa 
3 PRY the company and in other local companies, © ¥ 7 if s 44 
administration of pay system. | AAA 
All benefits, comparison with benefits in | 
4 EMPLOYEE BENEFITS other companies, knowledge of program, ad- | 74 
ministration of benefits. i 
FRIENDLINESS, COOPERATION | possiness, friction. 
OF EMPLOYEES (RAR AR 
g  SUPERVISORY-EMPLOYEE tions, credit for good work, concern for | ? 71 
RELATIONS welfare, follow-through on promises. RRA A RAE 
CONFIDENCE IN concern for employee welfare, adequacy of 67 
MANAGEMENT personnel policies, friendliness. 
Administrative skill, knowledge of job, abil- 
g TECHNICAL COMPETENCE ity to train employees, decision-making, TED F | 73 
OF SUPERVISION work organization. AAA 
Competence of higher levels of manage- 
g EFFECTIVENESS OF ment, efficiency of company operations, co- a y 65 
ADMINISTRATION operation among departments. if 
Freedom to express opinion and suggest 
10 ADEQUACY OF improvements; complaint-handling; informa- 64 
COMMUNICATION tion about operations and plans. Hh \ 
11 STATUS AND | Standing with the company, fair appraisal | 1 
RECOGNITION ' of work done, respect for judgment. HA 
i Security from arbitrary discharge and layoff, 7 rey i 
12 SECURITY OF JOB recognition of length of service, handling of ¢ 59 
AND WORK RELATIONS ) job changes. nA 
Pride in the company, interest in its future 
13 IDENTIFICATION WITH | sense of belonging and participation with | 7 rf 80 
THE COMPANY i the company. 
| Opportunities to use one’s skills, to grow TT 
14 - CHANCES FOR GROWTH ' and develop on the job, to get ahead in the EY , 65 
' p job, to g 
AND ADVANCEMENT organization. 


is better or worse than average—and where weak spots are. 


How Good Is Good Morale? 


ROM 500.000 EMPLOYEES INTERVIEWED. 


ATTITUDE YARDSTICK TO MEASURE MORALE IN YOUR PLANT 


ATTITUDES of over 500,000 people in industry show how employees across 
the land feel about 14 major job-morale factors. Against their attitudes you 
can plot a profile of attitudes (opposite page) in your plant, find out if morale 


Now you can find out. Because this brand-new yardstick will show you—for 


the first time—how the morale of your employees stacks up against morale in other plants. 


What’s more, it’ll pinpoint the causes of low and high morale in your plant. 
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Category 14 
Little chance to 
to get ahead 
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is tair and honest 


PROFILE CHART takes national survey data (opposite page) as average (red 
vertical line). Against this norm. a metalworking plant plotted its employees’ 


answers to a 14-category survey. Found 
(black vertical line), pinpointed sore spots 


TROUBLE with attitude surveys up 
to now has been that you couldn’t 
measure your employees’ responses 
against any standards. Now you can. 
Because here, packaged publicly 
for the first time anywhere, is a 
national attitude yardstick—from a 
long-term University of Chicago re- 
search project—that will measure 
the morale in your organization. 

For instance, suppose your boss 


over-all morale below average 
in some categories. 


tells you today that the latest at- 
titude survey at your plant shows 
only 63% of the employees in your 
department are generally satisfied 
with pay matters. “Good or bad?” 
you ask. The new yardstick (table 
above, left), based on a sample 
representing over 500,000 workers, 
will tell you that’s a pretty good re- 
action. Why? Because on pay mat- 
ters, less than half of all workers 


By DAVID G. MOORE, Director 
Executive Program, School of Business 


and ROBERT K. BURNS, Director 
Industrial Relations Center 

School of Business 

The University of Chicago 


will respond favorably. How about 
friendly relations between supervi- 
sor and worker? Here a score of 
63% wouldn’t be so good, because 
median favorable reaction across 
the nation is well over 70%. Pretty 
handy, isn’t it, to know how your 
people compare with the average? 

Data for this yardstick were as- 
sembled from surveys of over half- 
a-million interviews with employees 
in all types of occupations and in- 
dustrial activities ranging from New 
York to Honolulu, St. Paul to Cor- 
pus Christi. Companies include 
Armour, U. S. Steel, Continental 
Can, Johnson & Johnson, Minne- 
sota Mining & Manufacturing— 
and many others. The researchers: 
staff members of the Industrial Rela- 
tions Center, University of Chicago. 

Data on charts shown here (left, 
on p. 135) represent a sample of 
about 20,000 employees in 440 
work groups selected from a total 
study of over 500,000. Included in 
this sample are managers and execu- 
tives, foremen and middle manage- 
ment, clerical employees, sales- 
men, production workers, crafts- 
men, service workers, laborers. 
Selection of the sample was done by 
matching it against U. S. Census 
data. 

Result: The sample is a fair cross- 
section of American workers in all 
kinds of occupations and industries. 
Some 85% of the companies in it 
are industrial concerns. Original 
profiles were drawn on the basis of 
225,000 interviews. Updating to the 
500,000 mark showed no appreci- 
able change in results. Further pro- 
jections would tend to be constant— 
unless there were dramatic changes 
in the work situation such as a de- 
pression Or a major war. 

The Industrial Relations Center 
survey is based on the use of a 
standardized attitude questionnaire 
called the SRA Employee Inventory 
(copyright, Science Research Asso- 
ciates, Chicago). It consists of 78 
standard items covering all aspects 
of the work situation. To simplify 
interpretation, these are grouped 
into 14 categories. representing 
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HOW GOOD 
IS GOOD MORALE? 


groups of related items. Items se- 
lected for inclusion reflect the way 
an employee ordinarily ‘talks about 
his work environment. They are a 
kind of checklist through which em- 
ployees can express attitudes. 

Scores simply represent the per- 
centage of favorable response to 
each statement or category of state- 
ments. For example, if 50 out of 
100 employees agree with the state- 
ment, “My pay is enough to live on 
comfortably,” the score is 50% fa- 
vorable. Each of the 14 categories is 
composed of a group of related 
items. Category scores are the sum 
of the item scores within the cate- 
gory, divided by 100. 

Scientific checking of the inven- 
tory shows that it is extraordinarily 
reliable. And that employee atti- 
tudes are stable—do not vary from 
day to day with minor changes in 
the work situation. It also shows 
why sporadic attempts to improve 
work harmony in the plant or a 
superficial show of interest is in- 
effective in changing morale. 

But you'd better not try to gen- 
eralize in interpreting the survey. 
Just tabulating the number of em- 
ployees who respond favorably or 
otherwise to a question doesn’t nec- 
essarily reveal what may be at the 
back of one employee’s mind. 
You've got to study and analyze the 
entire results to find what the em- 
ployee is trying to say through the 


inventory. It’s the basic attitude 
you're looking for—how the em- 
ployee sees himself in the work 
environment. To get this, you need 
a profile chart, like the one on p. 
131. It’s a graphic representation of 
nationwide sentiment in all cate- 
gories, against which you can plot 
survey results in your own plant. 

The profile chart provides two 
meaningful and useful measures 
that will help you in understanding 
employee attitudes: 

...General level of morale. The 
black vertical line running through 
the zigzag line shows central scor- 
ing tendency. It best reveals the 
estimate of the general feeling of 
the group studied in this instance. 
Here, general level of morale falls 
into the “low” or ‘“‘average” bands 
on the profile. 

... Pattern of attitudes. Varia- 
tions (zigzag lines connecting 
points) in scores from category to 
category help localize areas of fa- 
vorable and untavorable reactions. 
These variations must be related in 
a meaningful way. 

Our interpretation for the plant 
shown in the profile is that general 
morale is lukewarm about most as- 
pects of the work. Mostly, these 
employees put in their time and pick 
up their periodic paychecks with 
little or no sense of personal involve- 
ment in what may happen to the 
company. They are likely to be 
negative, critical, and “picky” in 
their work attitudes. 

The pattern reflects the problem 
of the typical production worker on 
incentives. These employees say 


HOW SURVEY QUESTIONS WERE ASKED 


Questions were phrased as statements with which an employee 


could agree or disagree or on which he could be undecided. For 


example: 


There’s too much pressure 
in my job. 


The people I work with get 
along well together. 


My boss really tries to get our 
ideas about things. 


UN- DIS- 
AGREE DECIDED AGREE 


they work hard and are under con- 
siderable pressure (Category 1, Job 
Demands), there’s a dog-eat-dog 
feeling among employees (Category 
5, Friendliness and Cooperation) 
and too much friction between es. 
ployees and supervision (Category 
6, Supervisor-Employee Relations), 
They say their jobs offer little per- 
sonal satisfaction and few oppor- 
tunities to get ahead (Category 14), 
On the other hand—paradoxically 
—they feel their material benefits 
are satisfactory (Categories 3, 4), 
And they respect the fairness and 
honesty of management and man- 
agement’s ability to run an efficient 
plant (Categories 7, 9, 10). 

Comments—Those written on the 
inventory and made voluntarily by 
the employees who were interviewed 
dramatically support the statistical 
interpretation of the profile. Here’s 
what they said: 

... About friction. “TI think there 
should be better cooperation be- 
tween departments. Work should be 
scheduled so that different crafts 
could have access to the work with- 
out trying to work around each 
other and getting in each other’s 
way.” “Industrial engineering has 
changed the attitude of employees 
between departments. They’re all 
working against each other. We had 
harmony before they came.” 

... About immediate supervision. 
“Too many bosses standing around 
doing nothing—and expecting too 
much from us. They change orders 
all the time. They should agree on 
2 job, then let it be done that way.” 
“Plant management is OK, but they 
have foremen who are scared of 
their jobs and are not to be trusted 
with handling men.” 

... About opportunity for per- 
sonal growth and advancement. 
“Company disregards present em- 
ployees for its training programs. 
Instead, college graduates are hired 
for the jobs with real promise.” 

Note the interrelation of many of 
the attitudes expressed. This is not 
simply a case of poor handling by 
immediate supervision. Both super- 
visors and employees are reflecting 
the same pressures: The drive from 
the top for production. These con- 
flicts arise in an organization where 


~ first thought is for the mechanical 


phase of the work, without proper 
regard to human relations and to 
whether people can adjust to pres- 


sures of the system. 
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14 benchmarks for employee attitudes 


General response level is the first 
big measure of attitudes. But when 
you dig in to find ways to correct 
basic causes, it helps if you break 
general reactions down into cate- 
gories of related attitudes. One by 
one, here’s how the SRA profile 
looks split into 14 categories: 


CATEGORY | 
JOB DEMANDS 


Average: 72% favorable—From 
the employees’ view, work in indus- 
try isn’t easy. But it’s not wholly 
uninteresting, nor is there as much 
boredom as one might think. 

Complaints are strongest from 
production workers, much less from 
skilled employees, whose jobs hold 
a high degree of satisfaction. 

A high score in this category 
doesn’t necessarily mean a favor- 
able situation. It may indicate the 
work is too easy. Most workers have 
come to expect the tempo of work 
to be high in factories. 

The most serious reaction to job 
demands is found where workers 
feel that a speed-up or changes in 
work methods have placed an addi- 
tional burden on them. 


CATEGORY 2 
WORKING CONDITIONS 


Average: 70% favorable—Work- 
ing conditions are seldom—if ever 
-—crucial to morale. But workers 
tend to interpret working conditions 
as a reflection of management’s at- 
titude. Poor conditions can mean 
management doesn’t care about 
their welfare. Just as an executive 
may judge his worth by the size and 
luxury of his office, so employees 
tend to judge their position in the 
company in terms of the conditions 
under which they work. 


CATEGORY 3 
PAY 


Average: 44% favorable—Com- 
ments are diverse, multitudinous, 
and negative. But they add up to 
this: “I'd like more money.” Im- 
portance of pay varies widely. In 


some companies it may be a key 
issue. In others, there may be a poor 
reaction to pay, yet morale may be 
high. The contrary, however, is typi- 
cal of production workers. 

Reactions are. more favorable in 
union than in non-union shops, 
probably because the union worker 
feels better represented. Also, in 
the unionized shop more publicity 
is given to pay. So these employees 
understand pay better—and the way 
in which it’s determined. In non- 
union shops, management often says 
nothing about pay matters, wage 
surveys, etc. Employees just can’t 
accept—on faith alone—something 
as important as pay. 


CATEGORY 4 
EMPLOYEE BENEFITS 


Average: 74% favorable—While 
benefit programs are crucial in 
morale, employees must be sold on 
them—especially those with long- 
range payoffs like retirement. Most 
managements have done a fair sell- 
ing job on their benefit programs. 

Morale can’t be built through a 
benefit plan alone, as some manage- 
ments seem to think. But it can be 
torn down if a benefit that has been 
provided for many years is taken 
away. In general, older employees 
appreciate the programs better than 
younger ones—especially girls who 
regard their work as temporary, 
until they quit, move, or marry. 


CATEGORY 5 
FRIENDLINESS AND 
COOPERATION 


Average: 77% favorable—Most 
serious complaint: self-appointed 
bosses. Employees who, without au- 
thority, tell others what to do. Some- 
times this is because the supervisor 
tends to lean too heavily on one or 
two key employees. 

Friction at the work level is often 
hard to ferret out. Most workers 
don’t like to squeal on anybody in 
their group. Supervision is often 
amazed to find that what seems to be 
one big happy family is really a 
hornets’ nest of dissatisfaction. In 
general, friction occurs more often 


among female employees than male. 

Relations with fellow workers— 
especially among female office em- 
ployees or among those employees 
who work in dead-end jobs—are 
often the most important single 
source of satisfaction in the work. 
These kinds of people literally live 
for the coffee break, where they get 
social satisfaction from joking, 
friendly conversation, and chit-chat. 


CATEGORY 6 


SUPERVISOR-EMPLOYEE 
RELATIONSHIPS 


Average: 71% favorable—Uni- 
versity of Chicago studies do not 
confirm the supposition that super- 
visors—especially first-line ones— 
are the key factors in employee 
morale. The supervisor is important, 
but he is often simply a reflection 
of the organization, its administra- 
tion, work demands, pressure from 
management, etc. When pressures 
are high, as in a production depart- 
ment, workers are often willing to 
excuse the supervisor. They realize 
that he, like themselves, is caught 
up in a system of work over which 
he has limited control. 

There is, however, a rather close 
relationship between this category 
and Category 8 (below). It often 
happens that if a person doesn’t like 
his supervisor for personal reasons, 
he also thinks the supervisor does 
a rather poor job from the stand- 
point of administration. 

Note also that strong, aggressive 
supervision is not necessarily asso- 
ciated with poor reactions among 
employees. If the supervisor’s 
strength and aggression are turned 
toward the job, employees find his 
leadership stimulating and a real 
source of motivation. 


CATEGORY 7 
CONFIDENCE IN 
MANAGEMENT 


Average: 67% favorable—Em- 
ployees tend to see top management 
as a shadowy group that sets poli- 
cies and makes decisions—but is 
never seen. The social distance of 
most managements increases sus- 
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picion. Result is, employees blame 
management for their frustrations. 

Attitudes toward management in 
this category are related to Cate- 
gories 9, 10, and 11 (following). 
Thus the man who is company- 
oriented is also the man who is 
most likely to trust management. 

Look out for an acute morale 
situation where employees feel in- 
secure and unfairly treated (low 
scores on Category 12) and at the 
same time don’t trust management. 
This is a situation where the lid may 
blow off at any moment. Such feel- 
ings usually occur after some drastic 
change that threatens many em- 
ployees. Good example: A new 
management group comes in to 
straighten things out. These anxiety 
feelings are by no means confined 
to the lower levels of the organiza- 
tion. They stretch right up the line. 


CATEGORY 8 
TECHNICAL COMPETENCE 
OF SUPERVISION 


Average: 73% favorable—Em- 
ployees like to feel they’re working 
for a boss who knows what he’s 
doing. Administrative skills boost 
employee morale because well-or- 
ganized, intelligently directed work 
means work with a minimum of 
bottlenecks, tensions, and annoying 
problems that rouse bad tempers. 

Among professional or technical 
employees and in some of the skilled 
trades, it’s not uncommon to see an 
unfavorable reaction to the techni- 
cal and administrative skills of the 
boss while there is still high personal 
regard for him. Perhaps these em- 
ployees feel they need less guidance 
than others. Among maintenance 
gangs it is often found that they feel 
they know more about their trade 
than the boss does. 


CATEGORY 9 
EFFECTIVENESS OF 
ADMINISTRATION 


Average: 65% favorable—Com- 
plaints in this category are not nec- 
essarily a bad sign. Gripes may only 
indicate a lively interest in the work 


and in getting the job done fast and 
well. But where scores in this cate- 
gory are very low, they reveal acute 
problems of coordination that will 
surely affect employee morale. 
Bottlenecks and lack of cooperation 
tend to create tensions and conflict. 


CATEGORY 10 
ADEQUACY OF 
COMMUNICATION 


Average: 64% favorable—Man- 
agement generally is doing a much 
better job of telling its employees 
about company plans and how the 
worker fits into them than it is doing 
in learning what employee com- 
plaints and suggestions are, or in 
providing freedom for expression. 

While the chain of command 
tends to be the principal line of 
communications in most plants 
across the land, it’s a notoriously 
poor one for conveying manage- 
ment’s point of view down the line 
to workers. It’s even weaker for 
bringing the needs of the employees 
to the attention of the upper brack- 
ets of management. Supervisors tend 
to tell the boss only the things he 
wants to hear. And to build them- 
selves up in his eyes by telling of 
their successes, not their failures. 


CATEGORY I! 
STATUS AND 
RECOGNITION 


Average: 71% favorable—-These 
scores are a pretty reliable indica- 
tion of where employees feel they 
stand in the organization. We find 
no unusual variations. 


CATEGORY 12 
SECURITY OF JOB 
AND WORK RELATIONS 


Average: 59% favorable—Next 
to the pay category, this area scores 
lowest with American workers. Very 
few employees in industry feel they 
are 100% secure. Maybe that’s not 
altogether bad after all, for a degree 
of insecurity may be part and parcel 
of the dynamic nature of our Amer- 
ican business. 

As might be expected, unionized 
employees tend to feel more secure 
than non-unionized ones. The sen- 
iority system, though not always 


popular with younger union mem. 
bers, nevertheless provides an or- 
derly, predictable Procedure that is 
reassuring to most employees, 

As pointed out in Category Ta 
very low score on security means 
definite feelings of unfair treatment 
—a highly emotional and explosive 
condition in a plant. 


CATEGORY 13 
IDENTIFICATION 
WITH THE COMPANY 


Average: 80% favorable—Strong 
showing of loyalty often reflects the 
company’s standing in its business 
community or its national reputa- 
tion. But it does not mean loyal 
employees are not also loyal to their 
union. They can be and are loyal 
union men, without forsaking their 
company identification. 

Lower scores are found among 
employees in companies made up of 
subsidiaries, names of which differ 
from that of parent organization. 

Professional employees,  engi- 
neers, draftsmen, and others who 
feel secure in their specialized job 
knowledge do not score as well in 
this category as those whole 
careers are tied to the company. 

Other categories that indicate the 
degree of company orientation 
among employees are confidence in 
management (7), effectiveness of ad- 
ministration (9), and adequacy of 
communication (10). 


CATEGORY 14 
OPPORTUNITY FOR GROWTH 
AND ADVANCEMENT 


Average: 65% favorable—Take 
employees im industries where work 
is so specialized that advancement 
to higher positions is blocked to 
those without technical education. 
They complain especially about 
limited opportunities. The great 
mass of production workers don’t 
feel they’re going anywhere. This 
probably accounts for the tendency 
of lower-skilled employees to get 
as much as they can in their jobs— 
wages, working conditions, etc. 

Job opportunities are also closely 
related to job demands (Category 
1). When an employee feels he is 
being trained for higher levels, the 
present job often looks better than 
it would without the training. 
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PROFILES of typical samplings show production-worker morale is lowest 
—well below national average (red vertical line)}—management people feel best: 
about their jobs, and office workers are somewhat indifferent. 


How Three Employee Groups 
Feel About Their Jobs 


Most of the attitudes held by em- 
Ployees are a reflection of factors 
determined mostly by their job or 
Occupation. For example, employees 
with higher status generally have a 
more favorable reaction than those 
with lower status—managers are 
more favorable than supervisors, 
supervisors than office employees, 


office employees than production 
workers, production workers than 
common labor (see chart above). 
Because the job itself determines 
what the employee is expected to 
do, the persons he works with, the 
kind of equipment and job skills re- 
quired, the pay system, the physical 
surroundings, the kind of supervi- 


sion, etc., the pattern of attitudes 
expressed by employees in specific 
occupational groups is almost a di- 
rect reflection of the job itself. 

As a result, the meanings of atti- 
tudes are likely to be more precisely 
defined and more clearly under- 
stood when studied by occupa- 
tional groups. There is a world of 
difference, for example, between a 
“poor” response by a management 
group on effectiveness of adminis- 
tration (Category 9) and a “poor” 
response by a group of production 
workers in the same category. 

When management people give a 
“poor” response, it means only that 
the biggest problem of the organ- 
ization is greater efficiency and bet- 
ter administration—a key problem 
for any management group. So their 
attitude is constructive. But if pro- 
duction workers give a “poor” re- 
sponse, it means there are bottle- 
necks, inefficiencies, stops and 
starts, headaches, and what have 
you, over which they have no con- 
trol. And they blame them directly 
on management. This attitude is 
negative and destructive. 


PRODUCTION WORKERS 


General morale of production 
workers is barely “low average” (see 
profile, left). It is apparent that 
they’re not well integrated in those 
companies included in the sample. 
(Sample of production workers in 
this analysis is composed of 4345 
persons in 136 groups. These are 
mostly incentive workers on such 
jobs as machine production, weld- 
ing, assembling.) They might be 
characterized as employees who 
come to work, put in their time, 
draw their pay—and that’s just 
about the end of it. They do what 
they are told, or what the system 
demands of them, but have little or 
no control over what happens to 
them. They see themselves as the 
guys who do all the work, but get 
little glory or personal satisfaction. 

It would appear from the profile 
that the major source of satisfaction 
for production workers is the pay 
and other financial rewards (Cate- 
gories 3, 4, 12) associated with the 
work. But note the unfavorable 
score on job demands (Category 1), 
friendliness and cooperation of fel- 
low workers (Category 6), and 
chances for growth and advance- 
ment (Category 14). 

The higher scores—on both pay 
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and security—are typical of union- 
ized employees, since these are mat- 
ters that are covered by the union 
contract. This does not mean, how- 
ever, that production workers have 
no complaints about their pay and 
security. Their written comments 
show that they are very much con- 
cerned about incentive plans, meth- 
ods of pay, and earnings. 

Production workers enjoy little 
satisfaction in their work as such. 
They are critical of the pressure 
and .work load imposed on them. 
They complain about fatigue and 
monotony and boredom in their 
jobs. They complain in various ways 
—and in no uncertain terms— 
about the frantic, hurried work at- 
mosphere of the typical production 
organization. They show consider- 
able evidence of tension and frustra- 
tion. These feelings emerge in any 
number of ways. As one employee 
put it: “Doing this work for a long 
period of time is very bad. It’s un- 
natural. You become a clock-watch- 
er, even during a coffee break.” 

The tensions involved in produc- 
tion work are often expressed in 
hostility and personal antagonism 
toward others. Production workers 
complain about fellow-employees 
and about immediate supervisors. 
And they complain at length about 
employees who den’t do their share 
of the work or who get preferential 
treatment from the boss. 

As you might expect, production 
workers see little opportunity for 
personal growth or advancement in 
their jobs. They see their work as a 
dead-end proposition. As a conse- 
quence, security and rewards— 
right here and right now—loom 
large in their thinking. 


OFFICE EMPLOYEES 


Morale here is only lukewarm 
(see profile, p. 135). Office em- 
ployees are neither strongly nega- 
tive nor wildly enthusiastic in their 
attitudes toward their work. Indeed, 
you might say they tend to be in- 
different—especially women. 

But in spite of lukewarm atti- 
tudes, their morale is better than 
that of typical factory employees. 


For the most part, this difference re- 
flects the higher status of office work 
in the typical industrial organiza- 
tion and the closeness of the office 
group to management levels. 

Perhaps the greatest satisfaction 
of office employees is derived from 
their physical surroundings. The 
cleaner and more attractive condi- 
tions in the typical office are un- 
doubtedly an important factor in the 
initial choice of occupation. 

Most office employees — espe- 
cially those in accounting—work 
within a well-structured system in 
which the job must be performed 
in specific ways and where super- 
vision usually exercises close con- 
trol over the work. Strict work re- 
quirements and supervisory control 
usually create the feeling in the em- 
ployees’ minds that the department 
and its supervisors are efficient and 
business-like. But it doesn’t take 
much to transform this impression 
into the notion that the organization 
is cold and like a machine. Under 
even favorable circumstances, the 
supervisor can be regarded as a 
martinet or, still worse, a kindergar- 
ten teacher who treats employees 
like children. 

Office employees in general feel 
overworked and underpaid. Their 
reactions to job demands (Cate- 
gory 1) possibly reflect fatigue fac- 
tors and feelings of boredom and 
monotony growing out of the rou- 
tine nature of many office jobs. 
Feelings about pay (Category 3) are 
perhaps the most crucial measure 
of dissatisfaction expressed among 
office employees, because it is in 
this area that employees feel at the 
greatest disadvantage compared with 
factory workers. 


FRONT-LINE SUPERVISORS 


Look at the profile again (p. 135). 
It shows that foremen and first-line 
supervisors are company- or man- 
agement-oriented employees. Why? 
Because of the high favorable scores 
on confidence in management (Cate- 
gory 7) and identification with the 
company (Category 13). Contrary 
to the usual belief, the job of first- 
level supervisor is not an insecure 
one if we can believe the evidence 
revealed by Category 12 in the pro- 
file. Moreover, there appears to be 
a definite feeling of status and rec- 
ognition (Category 11) and oppor- 
tunity (Category 14). 


First-line supervisors reveal an 
administrative pattern similar to 
that of top management, with un- 


fatorable attitudes toward Operating 
efficiency and administration (Cate- 
gories 8 and 9). In effect, here’s 
what they are saying: “This organ- 
ization has a long way to go before 
it operates as efficiently and smooth- 
ly as I’d like to see it operate,” 

It is possible to differentiate be- 
tween effective supervisors and in- 
effective supervisors on the basis of 
their attitudes about the amount of 
cooperation they feel is present in 
the organization. If, for example, 
supervisors feel that staff depart- 
ments are set up primarily to police 
the organization rather than to pro- 
vide real help in getting out the 
work at the departmental level, 
supervisory morale is more than 
likely to suffer. 

Some supervisors react negatively 
to their pay (Category 3). This js 
especially true where the differential 
between the pay of supervisors and 
the pay of rank-and-file employees 
is non-existent or so small that 
supervisors do not feel they are 
properly recognized. 

In other companies, we find 
supervisors reacting unfavorably to 
job demands and working condi- 
tions. Often the foreman is beset 
on all sides by a variety of demands 
—labor relations, safety, quality, 
housekeeping, human relations, and 
—above all—production. Since he 
is ultimately responsible for getting 
the work out, he is also likely to be 
held accountable for the failures to 
produce, whether they are his fault 
or not. Most supervisors have long 
since learned that such demands are 
an integral part of their job. But 
where pressures are too great, they 
often react negatively. 

Morale among first-level super- 
visors suffers most when their status 
and position in the organization 
are sorely threatened. This attitude 
can develop especially in situations 
where old-line supervisors are re- 
placed by young college graduates. 

Another threat to the status of 
front-line supervisors can arise 
when a production planning depart- 
ment is introduced into an organiza- 
tion for the first time. The produc- 
tion planning department sometimes 
appears to be usurping the functions 
of the line organization, and super- 
visors view its activities as a threat 
to their status. 
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FXHIBIT 2 


VITAL SPEECHES OF THE DAY, in its important issue of February 15, 1956, 
featured three speeches on the labor-management problem by leaders in this 
field. We are privileged to reproduce one of these speeches, through the 


courtesy of the journal, 


The Future of American 
Labor-Management Relations 


CONSUMER DEMANDS WILL BRING LABOR-MANAGEMENT PEACE 
By HERMAN W. STEINKRAUS, President and Chairman of the Board of Bridgeport Brass Company. 
Delivered before the National Industrial Conference Board, New York City, January 19, 1956 


our history for labor, management, and for the 
government, with a generally increased standard of 
living for our 167 million people. If we refer back to the 
predictions of a year ago, we find that many of the bad things 


Hi WE HAVE just closed the best year in 


that were going to happen did not happen, while the actual 


accomplishments of the year were greater than the most 
confirmed optimists had predicted. Now predictions are 


coming from every direction that 1956 may be even a 


better year. 
As President Eisenhower said in his Annual Message: 
“The national income is more widely and fairly dis- 


tributed than ever before. The number of Americans at 
_ work has reached an all-time high. As a people we are 


achieving ever higher standards of living . . . earning more, 
producing more, building more, and investing more than 


ever before.” 


So the climate for good labor-management relations is 


_ excellent. But I wish to point out that while we may have 
_ in this country this good record of progress, a vast program 
_ for further expansion, more research, more and better prod- 
_ ucts, and highly intelligent workers—yet all these will suffer 
_ if we do not make similar progress in developing good 
_ labor-management relations. This is to my mind the number 
_ one factor in our national prosperity at the present time. 


The first point I would like to make is a very simple one, 


_ but something that is very often overlooked. It is this. The 
_ over 50 million men and women working in our mines, 
_ mills, factories, and stores are employed by some management. 


It is true, over fifteen million are also members of some 


_ union, but first they are employees of some company. Neither 
- one of us can claim them to the exclusion of the other. 
_ Yet, how many times over my years in business I have heard 
_ 4 employer say, “These are my employees, and I will deal 
_ with them as I see fit.” How many times I have heard a labor 
_ leader say, “These are our workers, and we will take care 
: of them. They belong to us.” 


Of course, neither statement is true by itself. The man 


| who belongs to a union has a two-fold relationship; one to 


the company who employs him and pays him wages—the 
other to the union to which he belongs, and to which he has 
come to look increasingly to promote his interests. Both are 
very important. Without his employer, there would be no | 
job. Without unions, current benefits to workers would no 
doubt have come more slowly if at all. 

Now we see great shifts in our rapidly growing population 
taking place throughout the country. Industry is expanding 
into new locations and new problems of job security are 
developing. 

The other day I asked an economist friend of mine what 
he thought about these shifts and he said, “I am writing an 
article on the subject ‘How To Get and Hold Good Employ- 
ers’.” I said, “You mean how to get and hold good employees, 
don’t you?” “No,” he said, “I mean just that—good employers 
who can create more good dependable jobs. We are going to 
be needing them with our fast-growing population and the 
competition between states and cities for new plants and 
new industries.” 

On the other hand, one of the facts of life that all 
management has to learn—and some of them still cannot 
seem to remember it—is that unions are here to stay. They | 
are here to stay because they serve a purpose. Of course, 
there are millions of workers who do not belong to a union, 
but these are in the main workers in companies where the 
relationship between management and workers is intimate. 
The fact is, employees in many large companies are willing 
to have representatives to handle their complaints and to_ 
negotiate wages, hours and working conditions. 

There is no good reason why employees cannot be loyal 
to both their company and their union, and I believe the 
vast majority are loyal to both. If they have a strong local 
union which is fair minded the union will help them 
negotiate a contract better than they could do themselves. 

In my experience with unions for close to 20 years, it is 
the union with weak leadership that causes more trouble 
and is more to be feared than the strong union with res- 
ponsible leadership. Yet I have known some managements 
who felt that a weak union was to their advantage. The only’ 
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way I could interpret this is that they were still hoping to 
get rid of a union entirely. 

This subject is so broad that in the few minutes allotted 
to me I must limit myself as much as possible to the discussion 
of the national picture of labor-management relations. 

1. First I'd like to mention three important issues where 
labor and management are on the same basis and where they 
must stand and work together. The first is the continuing 
fight against communism. In this battle the American 
Federation of Labor has stood four-square for many years, 
and long before the average American citizen was aware 
of the communist threat to our country. I believe that the 
merger of A. F. of L. and the C. I. O. will increase the 
effectiveness of organized labor's fight against communism 
and all its near relations. Anyone who studies the recent 
history of the Russian satellite countries is aware of the 
fact that the communists used unions as a tool, first taking 
over the unions as for instance in Czecho-Slovakia, where 
they called a general strike, and when the country was 
paralyzed they easily took over the whole nation. 

It is far too easy for us to forget those times, which are 
actually not so many years ago. Even in our country com- 
munism made some progress in infiltrating not only our 
organized labor movement, but also our government, schools, 
and churches. The danger is still here, especially the danger 
of communist practices slipping in under a more innocent 
guise, some intellectual sounding “ism”, including socialism. 
And socialism is no friend to either management or organized 
labor. We have seen the experience of our most friendly 
allied country, Great Britain, where socialism brought in 
the nationalization of industries and was rapidly leading 
the nation to complete collapse until a government was 
brought back into power, which called a halt and turned 
the direction back toward free labor and free management. 

The main thing wrong with socialism is that it kills private 
initiative, private enterprise, and private opportunity—a very 
dear price to pay for the security they promise, but which 
history shows they have never been able to deliver. 

2. Second, unions and management must stand together 
in the drive for full employment. Jobs! More jobs! We 
need hundreds of thousands more each year. I believe that 
today most managements recognize that in our fast growing 
economy, American business and industry must provide 
somehow new jobs we will need each year for our growing 
population. This is running at the present time at one 
million new workers each year in excess of the number who 
retire or die. That means more capital for new plants, more 
equipment, and more than that, research for new and better 
products at reasonable prices. 

Somehow we have to create these jobs. How our attitude 
has changed! It was just 25 years ago, I remember, when 
‘ a good friend of mine, a fellow manufacturer, made the 
remark to me, as we were discussing the matter of employ- 
ment, “I feel no responsibility whatever for giving employ- 
ment to a single person more than I absolutely have to. 
I believe in employing as few people as I have to, and 
laying them off as quickly as I can. That is the way to make 
profit.” If he were living today, I think he would have 
changed his mind, because if we don’t expand to provide 
this employment, the government must step in; and you 
remember what happened back in the depression thirties 
when skilled men were reduced to raking leaves. 

But in order to give full employment management should 
not be expected to tolerate inefficient employment, just for 
the sake of employment. There should be recognition of the 
basic principle that it is expected of every worker to give 


a fair, full day’s work for a fair day’s pay. i 
3. Labor and management need to work 
combat inflation. If constantly higher labor costs 
wage increases are not to be reflected in higher Prices 
the consumer, the only way they can be absorbed is ; 
increased efficiency, or as we say, more productivity. 
Here is an educational job that could well be done 
top union leadership, because the average workin 
while he feels the effect of inflation in higher prices. ig 
inclined to feel that he personally has any responsibility i 
helping to stop inflation. But he has—by doing a more fice 
job. 


together tp 


and 


There are just too many cases where higher capita 
expenditures for cutting costs are offset by unwillingness 
of labor to operate new equipment to maximum effic; 

I regret to say that this seems to be more prevalent pea 
organized workers than the unorganized. Limitation of the 
day’s output is a very unsound practice which is cert; 
soon reflected in higher costs and higher Prices, and the 
consumer has to pay. 

For a time these higher wages were demanded to covy 
the higher cost of living, but authentic statistics now shoy 
that wages have actually gone up much faster than th 
cost of living, which is fine, but efficiency has not kept pace, 

I remember not so many years ago being in a debate 
the subject, “Shall we have a second round of Wage In. 
creases?” That was all they said would be necessary, jus 
another round of wage increases to match the increased cog 
of living. The next year I found myself debating, "Sty! 
we have a third round of wage increases?” Now, just thi 
one more was necessary. But increased costs brought ip 
creased prices, and the following year we were debuti 
“Shall we have a fourth round of wage increases?” Again 
prices went up! Now, will we have a fifth round of wag 
increases, a sixth, a seventh, an eighth, a ninth, a tenth) 
Where is it going to end? That is how inflation works, We 
have to find a way, labor and management together, to stop 
it. The increases that labor fights for will mean very litte 
if they are soon offset by the increased cost of everything 
the worker has to buy. Where and how are we going » [ 
stop it? This is a major problem we are facing in 195, f 
Atready signs of rising prices are in evidence. 

Right now we have the added factor of European an 
Japanese competition. No one can foresee how important 
that may turn out to be. Certainly their labor costs are fu f 
less than ours, and they pose a problem, for we must compet, 
having our high labor costs, at a time when there is: 
general trend in the world for freer world trade, and great F 
interchange of commodities. 

The subject is so big and concerns labor so vitally, tht 5 
only if labor and management work together are we et 
going to find the. answer, I believe. And it has got tol F 
done in the atmosphere of the conference table instead f F 
that of strikes and threat of strikes. : 

‘Now for the first time in many years the major organi 
labor forces of our country are united; certainly it is th & 
most important thing that has happened to labor for may 
years. The effect on workers has been one of increas! & 
solidarity, and it seems to me, increased confidence. = 

The effect on management may be one of doubt andi F 
some cases grave concern. Now after some time has past | 
and no dire catastrophe has resulted, — there is i 
concern than there was. Yet I would less than frank i 
I did not admit that much of management is worried dw 5 
several aspects of this merger. What is management 


about? 
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1, They are worried lest the union of these two great 
ibor forces will cause more strikes and walk-outs—strikes, 

hich because of their nation-wide scope could be bigger 
er more disastrous than anything we have ever experienced. 
No one ultimately wins a strike, no one. Strikes represent 
ultimate loss to both sides, and there is nothing that is won 
by a strike that could not have been won by peaceful and 
iess antiquated methods. 

If you have ever lived in a town where there was a 
real strike, you don’t need to be told anything about strikes. 
You want none of them, whether you work with your hands 
or work at your desk. It is no wonder that management dreads 
anything that might make it easier for a strike to be called. 

But because of the very increased power and solidarity 
of labor with this new merger, I have confidence that its 
leaders will not use it unwisely. Perhaps it is a little like 
those amazing atomic discoveries and inventions, which can 
be used for great destruction or great progress. Because they 
are so powerful, I believe any nation is going to be very 
sow in using them destructively. In the same way, the 
increased power of the unions also increases their responsi- 
bility to the people, and I believe they will recognize the 
fact. 

Of course, we may easily forget that these unions were 
once united. Then came the split, and one large segment 


branched off on its own to develop so-called vertical . 


industrial unions, while the other continued largely as craft 
unions. Now they are together again. This merger seems 
to represent a coming together to heal the rift. 


It seems to me this was a very natural and logical thing ~ 


to have happen, rather than a deliberate move to form a 
great force to be used somehow against management or 
government. 

Another concern of management is that this merger 
forebodes the growth of polstical power for labor, even the 
threat of a new labor party. 

Naturally I am not a spokesman for labor, but the 
sentiments I have heard expressed from workers in several 
industrial cities are that they do not expect their unions 


| to dictate their politics to them. They look to the unions 


for economic guidance but not political control. Workers 
are against all monopolies on general principle, even a labor 
monopoly. It seems to me they will continue to be Republi- 


_ cans and Democrats and go on as they please. 


Another one of the most vital questions to be concerned 
about the new merger is the increased drive for the union 


shop. 


Some years ago, employers frequently refused to hire 


_ aman unless he first agreed not to join a union. Labor leaders 
fought the practice on the ground that employers were 
denying workers their rightful freedom of choice. 


However, as unions grew bigger and stronger they 


| teversed their attitude. Today they are fighting against the 
_ very thing they fought for in the past—the worker's freedom 
| of choice. And managements today believe the individual 
worker is entitled to the same freedom of choice. 


This issue was partially resolved during the war by the 


| so-called maintenance of membership clause. It would be 
4 much applauded miracle if a fair compromise on this 


i issue could be worked out. 


But union men and their leaders have a few fears of their 


_ own. Perhaps it would be well for management to stop and 


consider some of the things they are afraid of. First, they 
are afraid of automation. These machines that think, that 
do a thousand operations at once, the workers are worried 


about them. The worker looks at the pictures of some of these 


huge complicated machines in a magazine or newspaper. And 


he thinks, “Will this thing, this great mechanical robot,—put 
me out of a job?” 

We know the answer is it won't put him out of a job, 
but gradually as automation develops it will probably cause 
him to be trained for a different and generally, a better job. 
Certainly automation is coming, but by no means as fast 
as the dramatic accounts may lead people to believe, and 
under automation there will be new jobs, different jobs, 
and many new products. But that is a subject all to itself, 
and one with which most of you, I am sure, are very familiar. 

It reminds me of an illustration Philip Murray used a 
few years ago, before he died. He said: 

“Twenty-five or thirty years ago, when the automobile 
was coming into being . . . I can remember walking 
down the streets here in the city of Pittsburgh and 
some fellow had an automobile, and they said, ‘My 
God, what is going to happen to our society? Look at 
the blacksmiths, and look at the buggymakers, and look 
at the whipmakers that will be thrown out of work.’ 
“Disaster was going to overtake us because the auto- 
mobile had come into our midst. But the people 
accepted the automobile, and now I suppose there are 
ten times more people employed directly by the auto- 
mobile industry than the horse and buggy boys would 
ever have employed down through the ages.” 

Then Mr. Murray made this wise observation: 

“The same is true with respect to every other great 

industrial advancement that has taken place in this great 

country of ours; every one of them comprehends changes 
of an enormous and miraculous nature, and in the end 
the people derive the benefits of them.” 

End of quote. 

These words could be spoken today! 

Second, labor is afraid of unsteady employment. Many 
workers have fixed monthly expenses, they buy cars on 
down-payment,—much of the better things they enjoy in 
their own homes they buy on the installment plan. Many 
are paying off on their homes. They can’t afford to have 
sporadic employment. They need steady jobs, and here is 
where the current drive comes for a guaranteed annual wage. 

It started in the automobile industry which has a record 
of serious ups and downs in employment. The demand came 
from there, not from the many plants and those unions 
where steady employment is the rule. Labor-management 
relations would be greatly advanced if there were no forcing 
of the same pattern of agreement on companies and indus- 
tries where steady employment is the rule and where widely 
different competitive conditions, margins of profits, and 
local or regional differences in climate, in transportation, 
etc., would be taken into account. 

Third, organized labor is afraid of restrictive legislation 
and is opposed to some legislation now on federal and 
state statute books. 

When some union leaders are accused of wanting to 
form a labor party, they emphatically deny it. But they do 
insist they will organize their membership to influence 
state and national legislators to remove present restrictive 
legislation and stop any contemplated new restrictions. 
This issue will probably be settled eventually not by favoring 
labor or management but in the best interests of the public 
welfare. For in the final analysis, public opinion and public 
needs will be the deciding factors. 

Now those are just a few impressions of the way this 
picture looks to me these days. On the whole, the outlook 
is encouraging, even bearing in mind adjustments we know 
have to be made, and allowing for some mistakes we'll 
probably make. We're only human, and as Benjamin Franklin 
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said, “Perfection exists only in heaven.” As to the future 
of labor-management relations, I'll go out.on a limb and 
hazard a few predictions: 

1. I predict that we will find unions stronger and better 
managed than heretofore. There will be less rivalry between 
unions each trying to lure members from the other’s ranks; 
and better-trained local leaders will begin to emerge, and 
I certainly hope this will mean a gradual lessening of 
jurisdictional strikes. 

2. I predict that union members at large will not be 
interested in joining union blocks politically. I believe our 
people are Americans first, and union members or manage- 
ment men second. 

That doesn’t mean of course that they won't try to change 
what they feel are inequities in the present labor laws, but 
that is far different from forming a new labor party, or 
permitting their votes to be controlled. 

3. I predict that the old-time labor-management bitterness 
is on the way out, and that we will take a few more steps 
along the road replacing force by reason. We as a nation 
have too many serious problems elsewhere for us to fritter 
away our energies through internal strife. 

4. I predict we will soon get a new boss. The piper who 
calls the tune will not be management, it will not be labor. 
It will be one that is just emerging on the horizon, and he 
is a giant. I refer to Mr. Average Consumer. The great 
middle class with its enormous purchasing power is going to 
assert a tremendous voice, a voice we all had better listen to. 

Yes, we'll be hearing more and more about consumer 
demands, and less and less about labor and industry demands. 
In fact, both capital and labor will flourish in proportion 
to how well they serve the new consumer. 

This consumer has money to spend and he knows what 
he wants. Two million salesmen throughout our country 
today are going back to their companies to tell them what 
this consumer wants. He is well off—60 per cent of the 
families in our country today own their own homes. Six 
and a half million own stock in companies, and they are 


every day. 
ow let's pause a minute here and t 
few striking figures: “ke look 

The number of families with incomes over $5,000. ; 
almost 20 million, over twelve times the size of that inc, : 
group fifteen years ago. nme 

In just the last four years of 1950 to 1954 the numbe; 
of families with incomes of $4,000. after taxes 
doubled. It jumped from twelve million to 20 and 4 cs 
million in just four years. 

These are the people who in 1940 were earning ¢ 
$1,000. to $1,500. a year. Now they earn from $4.00 
$5,000. a year, and there are over twelve times as fa 
of them. They have over five times as much d 
spending power as they used to have. 

Do you realize that there are today 61 per cent mop 
children between the ages of five and nine than there wer 
fifteen years ago? There is a 40 per cent increase in familg 
having five or more children. 

Population in the suburbs of our 162 metropolitan areys 
has grown 69 per cent in these last fifteen years. Think of 
what all this means in consumer demands! Population 
children, families, luxuries, goods, needs, all on the march! 

Are labor and management going to get together and 4 
meet these needs? I predict we've got to! 

5. Finally, I have confidence in the type of leadershi 
we are developing today, both in management and labor 
leadership such as represented here tonight, where mols 
agement has come to listen to labor’s point of view anil 
labor listens to management’s point of view, in a spitit of 
good will and open-mindedness, free from fear and prejudicd 

This is the spirit and this is the type of leadership tha 
is steadily growing all over our great country. I have 
figures to prove it, but I have a profound and sing 
conviction that it is so. I am also convinced that we ; 
making strides greater than we now can see, and that wW 
shall move forward toward that goal we all hope for # 
our hearts—eventual labor-management peace. 


many 
ISCretionary 
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